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Third Semi-Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gas-Light Association, 
At Wasuineton, D. C., May 12, 1875. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
——= > —— 
Taurspay, May 13, 1875. 

The meeting was called to order by the president. 

The application by George K. Reed, treasurer of 
the Lancaster Gas-Light Co , for active membership 
was presented, and he was duly elected an active 
member, and introduced to the association by the 
presidont 
Remarks on Twx Decesse or Geo. W. Parsons. 
. - Mr, Henry Cartwright, of Philadelphia, made the 
following remarks : 

Mr. President and gentlemen: It is with mingled 
feelings of profound regret and personal sorrow that 
L rise to announce to the Association, before its ad- 
journment, the heavy loss we have sustained in the 
decease of Mr. Geo. W. Parsons, late Superintendent 
of the Rochester Gas-Light Company. As one of the 
originators of this Association, he was impressed with 
the importance to the profession of such generous in- 
terchange of ideas and experiences as would lead to 
best results ; as a member he became an active spirit 
in all its working details, and labored cheerfully 
amongst us to carry them out. 

The sad duty of announcing to you his decease, 
since our last meeting, is the more affecting to me 
from the fact of my having had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him in the profession, as Superintendent of 
the Rochester Gas Works, on their completion in 
1848. To this position he earnestly applied himself, 
and by his judgment and skill, as exercised for over a 
quarter of a century, his works have become a point 
of reference for everything showing a superior de- 
gree of good management, intelligent direction, with 
a faithful administration of the affairs of his company, 
through a period of success, as also of varied trials 
and issues, with the community in which he lived; 
and no man amongst them was more worthy, or has 
received more respect, or more valued testimonials of 
esteem, than our departed associate. His charming 
qualities of head and heart were a noble example, and 
are deeply engraven in my memory, and his unflinch- 
ing honesty of purpose, and untiring industry to pro- 
mote every good object he engaged in, were promin- 
ent points in his character and anderstood by all who 
knew him. 

His life was full and complete, and now that he 
rests from his labors, may he well have earned the 
welcome reward of “‘ well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

As an expression of the esteem in which Mr. Par- 
sons was held by this Association, I beg to offer the 





following preamble and resolution, and ask that it 
may appear on our record. 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father since | 
| remnants of that feast of wisdom for the next meet- 


the labors of Earth to the rest of Heaven, one of our | 


the last meeting of the Association, to remove from 


most valued members, Mr. Geo. W. Parsons, late 
Superintendent of the Rochester Gas-Light Company, 


Therefore— Resolved, That this Association hereby 
express its high appreciation of the personal character 
and superior professional attainments of our deceased 


associate, and that we commend to every member of | 


the organization the noble example of onr lamented 
friend. 
REMARES OF H. H. FISH, OF UTICA. 

Mr. President—I rise at the request of those about 
me to second the resolution. Under the circumstances 
I cannot hope to add anythiny to what has been said, 
and so well said by the mover of the resolution. But 
I desire to endorse, as I do with all my heart, every- 
thing that has been so feelingly expressed, of the 
character and virtues of our departed friend. It was 
my good fortune, Sir, to make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Parsons early in my connection with the business 
and pursuits which have brought this Association to- 
gether ; and during an unbroken friendship of almost 
a quarter of a century, I have ever found him the in- 
telligent conscientious adviser, the firm and public 
spirited citizen, the faithful public servant, the warm- 
hearted and genial friend ; and in all his relations il- 
lustrating to an eminent degree, the solid virtues of 
an honest man and the lovely graces of a Christian 
gentleman. 

Charged as we are, with duties connected with our 
respective companies, and the general public, which 
bring us into daily contact with aspects of human na- 
ture, not altogether lovely to contemplate ; we have 
doubtless felt at times how difficult it was, with the 
best intentions, to escapejuncharitable criticisms. It 
were well therefore, Mr. President, for us, if when the 
cares and duties of this life with each of us are ended, 
we can leave to our friends and families, an example 
as pure, and a memory as fragrant as that of our de- 
parted friend, George W. Parsons, 

After which the preamble and resolution were unani- 
mously adopted, and the association adjourned sine 
die. 


Mr. Editor : 

Thus ended the wise doings of that gathering of gas 
men who had come from the four corners of this Yan- 
kee nation, and from the ‘‘ Hub,” to tell each other 
what they knew about gas, both in its natural and ar- 
tificial phases. The evidences of their wisdom were 
many and of great weight ; one worthy member Yore- 
stall-ed any doubts ofthis genius by producing ‘‘solid 
chunks” thereof, and quite a Breeze was raised by 
the pouring of tar upon the somewhat heated debate. 
Price-less as this evidence was that the association 


| Basketsfuls 


who died respected by all and beloved by thousands— | leaven of vagabondage lying within the secret springs 








was of strong and well an-Veal-ed material, all heard 
the president’s gavel declare the deliberations at an 
end, with a feeling that it would be well to leave the 


ing—and doubtless of such fragments there are many 
I am free to admit, Mr. Editor, that the 


of my nature, jumped up and made a glad noise at 
the release, for I had realized in that morning session 
how weary and how useless our|work at times appears. 
I had been studying the beauties of that glorious 
morning before entering the gathering, and reached 
my seat among my fellow members only to hear those 
memorial words of honest respect and kindly human 
friendship to Mr. Parsons, than whom no truer-heart- 
ed, careful, progressive éngineer has served his work- 
day life among us—it was a fitting close to our work. 
I realized the lesson of his life, the value of his earn- 
est, straightforward character, and mourned the loss 
from among my friends of so much that was kindly 
and true. We do so need his class of men among us, 
that as each one of them drops out of his place in life, 
we see the ranks close up about us; but alas, we know 
they are by so much the thinner. 

The City Gas Company had made itself responslble 
for the entertainment of the members, and right roy- 
ally did it fulfill the duties of host. Under the gnid- 
ance of the genial engineer, McIlhenny, the members 
were driven in large stages to the gas works and given 
an opportunity to inspect, mark, and inwardly digest 
that establishment ; the genius of Mac, like his smile, 
was that day radiant and omnipresent; it shone in his 
useful patent and clever device for coaxing the dull 
coal to give its best results and to safely garner them 
when once givenup. I turned my face to the wall 
and dropped an envious tear and tried to possess my 
soul in grumbling, but that smile, that gentle smile, 
with which Mac calmly, complacently, but industri- 
ously piloted us around, forbade envy or ill humor— 
verily, it was as cheering as that pink and spicy drink 
the deft bar-man made us ere we left the hotel—so 
all-pervading was its geniality. From the works we 
were conveyed by stage to the river side, meanwhile 
did Breeze gently blow upon us the beauties of tar- 
fires and excessive purification. At Seventh street 
wharf we found the gallant steamer ‘ Pilot Boy” 
awaiting our arrival. I never could tell why gallantry 
was always presupposed to be inherent in naval archi- 
tecture any more than courtesy or philanthropy, but 
‘custom sanctions its use,” as Lindley Murray's 
grammar puts it,so down it goes. Here also we 
found the ladies of the association who had kindly 
consented to grace the expedition by their presence. 
The usual amount of snorting whistles, the average 
earl splitting jangle and clamor of bells, the inevitable 
leap of the last man, and the “ Pilot Boy” is under 
way, bound to Mount Vernon, one of the most charm- 
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ing excursions it is possible to take from Washington. 
Nature seemed to have entered into an arrangement 
with Mac to wear her loveliest aspect that day, to aid 
his Company’s hospitality and rival his smile, for 
never did country look more fresh or river seem 80 
sparkling, or air so balmy as on that Mayday. Then, 
too, those high banked hills were written in letters of 
blood upon our history, and Long Bridge seemed 
agiin swarming with the pomp and circumstance of 
war; but all this is visible only to the mind’s eye, 
for time and nature have spread the green mantle of 
charity over the battle rents and scars of those sad 
days, and the ploughshare turns the sod erewhile torn 
by angry shot and shell. Mount Vernon duly reached, 
the party climb the gravelly path to join with those 
who oft have gone before to pay their homage at the 
holy shrine. I wonder why they took gas men to 
Mount Vernon? It has {been a mystery to me since 
that day—theoretically there is nothing more enno- 
bling than the contemplation of the foot-prints left 
upon the sands of time by those who have made their 
lives sublime: yet, I am free to say, conversely, that 
in point of lowering the mercury in the bulb of one’s 
self-esteem, that pleasing occupation may be backed 
against any other form of mental misery known. Per 

haps the visit was a sort of penitential pilgrimage, or 
an improving mortification of the flesh ; whatever its 
intents it evidently failed, for as I mentally prostra- 
ted myself before the ashes of so much that was manly 
and great, I overheard one out-wester say, ‘‘ Poor 
George, what did he know of Breese’s methods of de- 
stroying residuals.” ‘‘ What, indeed! = replied a fel- 
low pilgrim at the tomb, ‘and think too, thathe never 
sball know what Detroit cobble stones purify to the 
bushel.” Horrified I turned to my charming pilgrim- 
ess only to find her sinking the sentiment of the 
hour in the base levity of accepting the fortifying aid 
ofa homely but tender sandwich ; sadly but firmly 
I led her onward and upward, and had just succeeded 
in getting the better feeling awakened in her, and her 
heart beating responsive to the music of the past, 
when some dull clod of a gas man said we could buy 
lunch near by. Alas, the past and future have no 
place in the active present, and leaving the dead past 
to provide funeral obsequies for its own dear depart- 
ed, and trusting no beguiling future, we sat down to 
a frugal meal in George's summer kitchen, where, 

waited upon by good appetites, and the only original 
descendants of George’s slaves, I swallowed my senti- 
ment and milk ata gulp. Beguiling my fair compa 

nion to enter the mansion, I had but just grown poet- 
ical and sentimental over some old boots and saddle- 
traps, and had begun to compare the pure sweet me- 
mories of George's life-time to the slimy pools of po- 
litical life of our day, when a hideous Italian band 
burst into wild discord with the ‘‘ Mulligan Guards.” 
Whatever the music of the future is to be I pray Wag- 
ner may eliminate from it any possibilities of the per. 

formance of popular airs; a system of music so se- 
verely classical as to give every street boy the lock 
jaw who tries to whistle it, disrupt the daring hand 
organ that tried to grind it to powder, or burst the 
atrings of decrepit Italian harps, would be, as the la- 
mented A. Ward observed, asweet boon. So it was 
throughout from cellar to ice house, from ice-house 
to conservatory, and all over the plantation, senti- 
ment was pushed to the wall and the obtrusive, mo- 
ney-making present ever surrounded us; still, like 
the colored troops, the gas men ‘‘ fought” nobly to be 
correct; they tried to appreciate Mount Vernon— 
aside from its historic and romantic claims upon them 
they recognized its great natural beauty of situation, 
its commanding and charmixg vistas, and the magni- 
ficence of the grand river encircling its bass—even 
the most prosaic had some tribute to pay to all these 
features, and had not ashrewd suspicion gone out 
that on board the ‘‘ Pilot Boy” lunch lay in waiting 
and inviting attack, I doubt not but some of us might 
stillbe there. paying city prices for country flowers, 
or searching for ‘‘ George’s cherry tree ” and “little 
hatchet.” Afloat again we look back for a moment at 


the receding shore, whose tree tops wave a graceful 
adieu, and then Mac invites us to a lunch. 








Appetizing as the trip has been here is enough for 
all, daintily spread, while firewater lends its seductive 
influence to the board. Somebody captured that ter- 
rible Italian band, and so like any other monarchs we 
lunch to music (?). But stili we are not a lively par- 
ty, either we are hungry, or tired, or both, for a 
strange gravity is stealing overus. Walker still seek- 
ing to learn of the numerical order of the command- 
ments, here offers to sing a psalm-tune, and has risen to 
lead the air, when the sudden, unexpected ‘‘pop” ofa 
champagne cork came like the wave of an enchanted 
wand to make a transformation scene: Walker smiled 
like a happy maid over lier lover's first kiss, as he saw 
the irrepressible Captain White pouring ‘‘ the spark- 
ier ” out, and his smile widened out like a ripple on 
the placid waters of a pond round a diving frog, until 
it had touched the face of the outermost man among 
us, and from that moment ‘nor lack of mirth nor 
want of joyous sound” disturbed the harmony of the 
trip. Song and story floated around—Mcllhenny was 
toasted and his company tenderly handled in short 
speeches, and all went merry as a married belle. At 
this time occurred the feature of the trip. The aver- 
age gas man is nothing if not argumentative ; his best 
thoughts flow in the heat of debate, or sparkle in his 
paper on—let us say purification—so it was not sur- 
prising that even in this festive hour he should be 
true to his nature. The debatable point was as to the 
relative strength and lasting power of clay and iron 
retorts. The iron retorts found a weighty champion 
in our friend of ‘‘ The Oregon,” while the strength 
and weaknesses of our common clay were exemplified 
by our especial charmer from Staten Island. The de- 
bate was warm, very warm ; the gentlemen used good 
language, but excessive gesticulation ; cravats and 
collars were discarded and coats were entrusted to the 
care of admiring listeners, and the discussion only 
reached an end by the sudden ‘‘ burning out ” of the 
iron retort. General rejoicing and singing took 
place, and the national anthem—‘‘ Mac is a jolly good 
fellow, which nobody dare deny,” was chanted to 
cheer the victor. Here let me indite a moral fact, 
apparently ignored at Clevelund, that champagne is 
about as important an element in gatherings of gas 
men as school books tell us the camel is to the hospit- 
able but kleptomaniac Arab, from which versatile 
beast that fortunate Bedouin obtains milk, flour, fuel, 
linen dusters, palm-leaf fans and fibres wherewith to 
make ropes and camel’s-hair-shawls for his sweetheart 
—or stay, am I mixed, is it the date tree which fur- 
nishes them those things? on sober second thought 
I am afraid it is the date; the camel’s strong point 
being the division of his stomach into water-tight 
compartments, hence the beast cannot be of interest 
to the gas-man who only uses water in ‘‘ seuls,’’ and 
is now trying to do without it even there. 

Safely back at Washington, and the perilous ascent 
of the gang-plank made, the kindly stage once more 
takes us to its bosom and lands us safely at Willards. 
Before leaving the steamer, Mr. MclIihenny, in behalf 
of his company, invited the Association to a banquet 
in the evening, thus piling as it were, the Capitol up- 
on the Treasury Building, in this matter of hospitality ; 
but, as Tennyson asks, ‘‘ was there a man dismayed ?” 
I will answer truly and fearlessly, not a single dismay, 
but quietly going our separate ways, each man pledg- 
ed himself and sharpest appetite to that feast. 

The dinner was served promptly at 6 Pr. m., in the 
ladies’ dining hall of Willard’s Hotel. Over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five members of the Association, and 
other guests of the Gas Company, among whom were 
several prominent Washington scientists, sat at the 
board. Mr. Price, acting President of the Associa- 
tion, presided at the head of the double table, Mr. 
MelIlhenny and Captain White taking charge of the 
two lower ends. The tables were neatly decorated, 
and the dinner was in full keeping with the liberal 
hospitality and good taste which had marked the en- 
tire day's entertainment, and was a credit to those to 
whose care its details were entrusted. The occasion 


was thoroughly enjoyed by all, and when the solids 
were duly disposed of, and the liquidsintroduced, many 
of us felt as did that colored preacher, who in exem- 





plifying in his own experience the difficulty of with- 
standing temptation, stated to his hearers that he was 
once given an opportunity to steal unseen a pair of 
Jine large boots, but so overcame the tempter as to 
compromise on an equally attractive pair of low shoes, 
and so those of us who were strongly tempted by, yet 
feared the large bettle, caved in morally and compro- 
mised on the pint, and dull care melted away in the 
smoke of the fragrant Havana. The intellectual por- 
tion of the banquet was opened by Mr. Price, who re- 
plied to a toast to the Association, and expressed in 
kindly phrase the gratification all felt at their hospit- 
able reception and entertainment by the City Gas Com- 
pany—in closing he proposed the health of the Wash- 
ington Gas-Light Company, to which toast Mr. MclIl. 
henny responded in a few well chosen sentences, wel- 
coming the guests, and congratulating them upon 
the success attending their semi-annual meeting, and 
modestly accepted the kind words of his fellow mem- 
bers for his Company. 

A toast to the New England Association was then 
called, and was wittily replied to by Mr. Geo. B- 
Neal, Secretary of that body, who sketched its rise 
and success, and gave pleasing reminiscences of the . 
early gas troubles in the East. Prof. Hedrick, of 
Washington, replied to a toast to—‘‘ the improvement 
in the science and apparatus of gas mannfacture,” a 
theme which his long experience and special study 
enabled him to treat admirably. Prof. Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, replied to a toast to—‘‘ The 
Sister Sciences,” giving in his remarks a most inter- 
esting and graphic survey of the field of scientific la- 
bor and research, with which ‘his life has become 
identified. He further{made such flattering remarks 
to the gentlemen of the Association that my modest 
pencil blushes to recall. The remaining regular toasts 
of the evening were—‘‘To Woman,” and “The 
Press,”’—I regret that the name of the gentlemen who 
so humorously replied for the press has escaped mv 
memory, he and his pleasant remarks deserve a kind- 
lier fate than my treacherous memory has awarded. 


Captain White astonished his hearers by replying to 
the toast to Woman with an eloquence and fervor wor- 
thy of the ideal woman he sketched for the admira- 
tion of his fellows. From this point the banquet lost 
formality and the conversation became general, song 
and story at a late hour closing an entertainment than 
which nothing could have been better planned or more 
fully appreciated. 

A Very Bap’on. 


The following members of the association were 
present at the meeting on the 12th and 13th of May, 
1875 : 


H. P. Alleu, New York city. 

Charles L. Allmand, Nortolk, Va. 
John Balmore, Harlem, N. Y. 
William H. Baxter, Petersburg, Va. 
William R. Beal, Moot Haven, N. Y. 
Joseph W. Beatley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. W. Beggs, San Francisco, Cal. 
W. H. Bradley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. M. Breese, Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph Bringhurst, Wilmington, Del. 
P. T. Burtis, Chicago, Il. 

Henry Cartwright, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Matthew Cartwright, Rochester, N. Y. 
William Cartwright, Oswego, N. Y. 
John 8. Chambers, Trenton, N. J. 
N. B. Cranshaw, Millville, N. J. 

O. E. Cushing, Lowell, Mass. 

W. H. Denniston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William Dunbar, New Albany, N. Y. 
George Dwight, Springfield, Mass. 
H. H. Edgerton, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
H. H. Fish, Utica, N. Y. 

Theobald Forstall, New Orleans, La. 
E. 8. Funnell, Albany, N. Y. 

C. A. Gerdenier, Bridgeport Conn. 
William Gardner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. W. Gates, Hamilton, Canada. 

L. P. Gerould, Newton, Mass. 

W. W. Goodwin, Sacramento, Cal. 
A. G. Guerard, Savannah, Ga. 

L. C. Hanford, Norwalk, Conn. 
John P. Harbison, Hartford, Conn, 
R. R. Harriman, Lawrence, Mass. 
William Helme, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Hickenlooper, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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George 8. Hookey, Augusta, Ga. 
Thomas O. Hopper, Beloit, Wis. 

C. W. Isbell, New York City. 

8S. Lewis, Detroit, Mich. 

T. Littlehales, Hamilton, Canada- 

L. G. McCauley, West Chester, Pa. 
John H. McElroy, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
John Mcilhenny, Columbus, Ga. 
Oliver McIlhenny, Montgomery, Ala." 
George A. McIlhenny, Washington, D. C. 
Hugh McLean, Macon, Ga. 

P. Munzinger, Doyleston, Pa. 

C. Nash, Williamsport, Pa. 

George B. Neal, Charlestown, Mass. 
Charles Nettleton, East Chester, N. Y. 
F. H. Odiorne. Boston, Mass. . 
J. D. Patton, Treverton, Pa. 

A. D. Perry, Portsmouth, Va. 

T. J. Pishon, Roxbury, Mass. 

W. H. Price, Cleveland, Ohio. 

8. Prichitt, Nashville, Tenn. 
Benjamin Rankin, Louisviile, Ky. 

G. K. Reed, Lancaster, Pa. 

George Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 
T. F. Rowland, Green Point, N. Y. 
J. R. Scott, Waltham, Mass. 

F. C. Sherman, Worcester, Mass. 

A. B. Slater, Providence, R. I. 
Marcus Smith, Willkesbarre, Pa, 

I. N. Stanley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. T. Sutton, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Samuel Trumbore, Easton, Pa. 
Thomas Turner, Charleston, 8. C. 
James H. Walker, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. M. Wilder, Coldwater, Mich. 

A. ©. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL EXCERPTS. 

1462. ‘Wasrmrea WOOLENS.—Prof. Artus, who has 
devoted himself to the discovery of the reason why 
woolen clothing, when washed with soap and water, 
will insist upon shrinking and becoming thick, and 
acquiring that peculiar odor and feeling which so an- 
noys housekeepers, says these evil effects are due to 
the decomposition of soap by the acids present in 
perspiration and other waste of the skin which the 
clothing absorbs. The fat of the soap is then precip- 
itated upon the wool. These effects may be prevent- 
ed by steeping the articles in a warm solution of 
washing soda for several hours, then adding some 
warm water and a few drops of ammonia. The wool 
ens are then to be washed out, and rinsed in luke 
warm water.—AScientific Press. 

1463. A SutpHur Recion.—The Winnemucca (Ne- 
vada) Silveo State says: ‘* Right here in Humboldt, 
within a hundred yards of the Central Pacific railroad, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the silver mines of 
the Humboldt range, are beds of sulphur, capable, it 
is believed, of supplying the whole world with that 
article for centuries. These sulphur deposits are lo- 
cated in the Humboldt valley, not much over a mile 
from the Humboldt House, and probably thrice that 
distance from the base of the Humboldt range. But 
little is known in reality of the extent of the beds, ex 
cept that they cover a large area in the valley, and 
have been prospected in one place to a depth of seve- 
ral feet, where the excavations expose hundreds of 
tons of the pure article, which can be made available 
for commer-sial purposes at no greater expense than 
loading it on the cars and shipping it to the great 
éommercial centres,” 

1464, A Mepioat Srrrme.—A strike among pro- 
fessional men is certainly a novelty; and it has been 
reserved for Switzerland to produce the same for the 
astonishment of mankind. In the eanton of Glarus, 


out of 23 licensed physicians, 21 declare that they 
will perform no more official duties until an efficient 
sanitary police be established, and medical examina- 
tions be conducted by a committee of competent men. 


the two disaffected individuals! We can imagine the 
doctors striking against the quacks ; but for them to 
strike in favor of a sanitary police, in favor of a means | 
for preventing the diseases by curing which they 
make their bread and butter, certainly passes the 
bounds of reasonable belief. If the doctors of New 
York should follow the example of these Swiss breth- 
ren for the last mentioned reason, what a vast relief | 
to our stench-sickened citizens would be produced.— 


Scientific American. | 


1465. AcTION oF ATMOSPHERIC VAPOR ON THE ii! 
MINOUS AND OsscurE Heat or Sonar Rays.—Father | 
Provenzali, as the result of investigations on the above 
subject, finds that the luminous heat and the obscure 
heat do not maintain a constant relation, but that, | 
while the former diminishes, the latter increases, and 
vice versa. The luminous heat diminishes in propor- 
tion as’the quantity of vapor in the atmosphere aug- | 
ments. Such is not the case with obscure heat; for | 
during days of the greatest absolute humidity, the | 
obscure rays are almost always the strongest. This | 
is ascribed to the radiating power of the aqueous va- | 
por, which, after having absorbed the luminous rays, 
emits them under the form of obscure heat. The | 
conclusion reached is that photometric observations, 
continued over a long period, may be a useful means 
of determining the hygrometric state of the superior 


regions cf the atmosphere. — did. 


1466. Mup Spots on VarnisH.—On this subject 
the Carriage Monthly remarks : High grade finishing | 
varnishes, whether of English or American makes, 
possess their wearing qualities from the simple fact 
that they retain their elasticity or oily princi: le toa 
great length of time. The surface hardens suffici- 
ently to resist dust and to admit of being washed, but 
the body of the varnish remains soft and sensitive, 
and mud allowed to dry on the surface of the varnish | 
both stains it and extracts by capillary attraction the | 
oil contained in the varnish. Each spot of mud, ac- 
cording to its size and shape, acts on the varnish im- 
mediately under it, but no further, from the fact that 
a suction is created by the evaporation of the mois- 
ture contained in the mud. Different kinds of soil 
act with more or less injurious effects. Sandy soil 
would have buta slight effect on a varnish which 
would be badly stained by more adhesive clayey soil, 
and the filth of a large city would te still more fatal 
to the gloss of the varnish. 

1467. Nrrrous Actp IN Puiants.—Schonbein first 
detected nitrous acid in the juices of different plants, 
by the common reagent for that acid, a solution of 
potassium iodide, starch, and sulphuric acid, which 
gives to the liquid containing nitrous acid a fine blue 
color. Subsequently, however, he was led to attrib- 
ute this bluing to the presence of active oxygen and 
no longer to nitrous acid. In order to determine 
whether or not Schonbein’s second conclusion was a 
correct one, a series of experiments has been made at 
the laboratory of the Illinois Industrial University, a 
paper on which M. P. Genadius contributes to the 
American Chemist. The conclusion drawn from these 
tests is that very strong evidence is offered of the 
presence of nitrous acid in plants; for the formation 
of nitric acid would be preceded necessarily by that 
of nitrous, the latter being, as it were, a stepping 
stone to the former. So that the bluing, which the 
experiments obtained from the juices of the different 


| rial for extinguishing fire in enclosed chambers. 


ticular dependence can be placed on this result (which 
is also carried only to three decimal places); the ob- 
ject of so many posts of observation of the transit be- 
ing to select the best corresponding of independent 
observations, the variance of which it is hoped, will 
be on this occasion very slight. The calculations of 
Encke, based on the transit of 1569, made the earth’s 
solar distance 95,360,000 miles, the parallactic angle 
being 8,577,116 seconds. That was the accepted dis- 
tande in the text books offifteen years ago. Astrono- 
mers got to be dissatisfied with it, and with the help 
of later observations cat it down to 92,000,000, against 
which there has been within the last two years some 
rebellion as yet too high a figure. One of the imme- 
diate effects that a discovered inaccuracy of a million 
miles or so would hav3 upon the general public would 
be somé little upsetting of other solar distances in 
this particular planetary system with trifling altera- 
tions among the distances of the fixed stars.—WV. Y. 
World. 


1469. ExtincuisHine Fires in Sures’ Hoips.— 
Brimstone has been suggested as a convenient mate- 
It 
is remarked that 60 Ibs. of brimstone would render 


| 
| 3.500 cubic feet of air incapable of supporting com- 


bustion. Ina closed place, like a ship’s hold, the 
sulphurous gas produced by the burning of the brim- 
stone would penetrate where water from the decks 
could not be brought to bear, and the density of the 
gas would prevent its rising or spreading if care were 
taken to close the hatches with wet sails, etc. Itis 
suggested in Les Mondes that the brimstone’should 
be msde up in the form of large matches, the ends of 
which could be passed through scuttles prepared for 
them in the decks or bulkheads in case of need. It 
is asserted that 20s. worth of brimstone would be suf- 
ficient to stifle and annihilate ‘all traces of combustion 
in an air space of 35,000 cubic feet. In connection 
with the above, we may remark that chloroform va- 
por has been lately found by a chemist in Antwerp to 
act with great rapfdity in extinguishing the flame of 
the vapor of petroleum. Combustible gases mixed 
with chloroform vapor immediately lost their explo - 
sive properties, and even their combustibility. It is 
suggested that chloroform might be advantageously 
employed upon a large scale for extinguishing fires in 
petroleum stores and on board ship. 








Metropolitan Gas Monopoly. 
———< 
[Under the above heading appears, in a recent Lon- 
don Mining Journal, a communication under the 
above heading, which appears to contain figures and 
information justifying its transfer.—Ep. | 


Sir; The letters on this question, which appeared 
in the Zimes of May 22, from Mr. Eyken, a director 
of the Chartered Gas Company, and the secretary of 
the Imperial Gas Company, the two largest companies 
in the metropolis, seem to require some notice. Mr. 
Eyken says that his company is under such supervi- 
sion and control as tu secure the requisite purity and 
illuminating power of the *gas that commissioners fix 
its price, and that an auditor certifies the accounts. 
Under these guarantees Mr. Eyken seem to consider 
that the system works well, and the public ought to 
be satisfied ; but he says nothing of the system itself 
under which these arrangements are carried out, and 
it is this which affects the public, and which they 





plants, is probably caused in large measure by the 
nitrous acid present in those juices, with which, as 
soon ag the oxygen of the air comes in contact, and 
the chemical changes (fermentation and decomposi- 
tion) begin, this acid is either destroyed or changes 
into nitric.— xchange. 

1468. Tue Eartu’s Distance From THE Sun.—G. 
B. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, has received from the 
French observers of the transit of Venus, the first re- 
sults of their calculation of the angle of parallax, mak- 
ing it 8,879 seconds. This corresponds to a solar dis- 





What a harvest must open before the dazzled gaze of 


tance of 92,100,000 miles in round numbers. No par- 





have strong reasons to find fault with. 
| The present mode of connecting capital and divi- 
| dend is wrong in principle, and has added considera- 
| bly to the price of gas. Under this sy-tem one com- 
pany can charge 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, whilst ano- 
| ther is satisfactorily remunerated by charging 3s, 4d., 
although both draw their supply of coal from the same 
| district: the same market for labor and materials ls 
open to both, they have to distribute the gas over 
similar areas, and there should consequently be little 
ifany variation in the proportionate expense. The 
result of this system is that the company, having by 
virtue of its monopoly the power of charging a price 
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that may be necessary to bring up the dividends to | mischief that has grown out of a vicious system. The | little rigidity that the slightest current of air suffices 


the fixed amount, has no inducement to limit capital, 
but, on the contrary, is encouraged to increase it exl 
travagantly. 

The published accounts of the gas companies do not 
supply all the figures necesearv to enable me to state 


management of the gas supply should be put into the 
hands of a commissioner, as suggested indirectly by 
the Board of Trade. We should then no longer have 
to pay on too large an expenditure of capital, or the 


}absurd cost of distribtuion, caused by mains belong- 


the relative proportion of expenditure to consumpt’on | ing to different companies being carried under the 


of gas, but it varies from about £4 10s, to £8 per ton 
of coal consumed annually. There is no sufficient 
reason for this great difference except extravagant ex- 
penditure or improper treatment of capital. Speak- 
ing generally, works can be constructed at the same 
cost by all the companies; the outlay in mains will 
be greater in some districts than in others, but it is 
impossible it should be so much greater as to account 
for the difference above mentioned. Taking £4 10s. 
as the capital expended per ton of coal used for small 
works, £4 may be taken as the proper expenditure 
for the supply of the whole metropolis. 

The capital of all the companies may be taken in 
round numbers at £10,000,000. The qu ntity of coal 
used in 1873 was 4,430,000 tons; therefore, if £4 be 
taken as the proper rate per ton of coals, the capital 
should be £5,720,000, or (say) in round numbers 
£6,000,000, showing a needless outlay of £4,000,000. 
That I am not understating the necessary expendit- 
ure is shown by the fact that since 1863 the smaller 
corapanies have supplied the increased consumption 
by an expenditure of £3 10s. per ton, but during the 
same time the larger companies have expended $8 
per ton, hence the high price of gas. The obvious 
remedy will be apparent if we compare the case of a 
gas company conducted as our metropolitan compa- 
nies now are, with the case of a supply which might 
be provided by a municipal authority. 

Take the case of a company ; it would start witha 
capital of (say) £100,000, and the consumers would 
be charged such a price for their gas as would pro- 
duce an income of £10 percent. Year by year the 
shareholders would divide these earnings; there 
would be no reserve made for the renewal of plant, 
which would be worn out and wholly exhausted in 
(say) 34 years. The company would then come to 
an end so far as*the original capital of £100,000 was 
concerned. If it were to continue the supply, fresh 
capital would need to be raised for the purpose, for 
the first £100,000 would have disappeared. A second 
capital would be raised, and if dividends had to be 
provided for both the old capital and the new, obvi- 
ously the price of gas must be raised. The existing 
companies have not, as a matter of fact, allowed the 
whole of their originai capital to disappear in this 
way, but they must have added to their 10 per cent. 
dividends between 2 and 3 per cent. for renewals, 
making the total charge from 12 to 13 per cent. 

Compare this state of things with what would have 
happened if the supply of gas had been provided un- 
der wise municipal arrangements. A corporation 
would easily have raised £100,000 at 4 per cent. The 
charge on capital at the same rate as that charged by 
the gas company would be £10,000, of which £4,000 
would be absorbed by interest for the first year, but 
reduced as the capital was paid off, leaving a balance 
of £6,000 a year to go in liquidation of the debt. In 
seventeen years the whole debt and interest would be 
paid, and the corporation would have the works and 
property wholly free from debt. A few figures will 
show the actual results : 


A gas company’s charges on acapital of) 
£100,000, at 10 per cent., will in 34> £340,000 


YEATS AMOUNE £O,.........-sseeeeeeererereeeerens 
The renewal of capital will amount to......... 100,000 
EE eee £440,000 


A public body would have to pay for inter-) 
est on acapital of £100,000, which is > 


35,000 
being reduced annually by liquidation... ) 


’ The liquidation of capital will amount to.... 100,000 
Ts. dacaisicinsiieniilinammianial £135,360 


Taking the average charges made by a gas | 
company at 8 per cent. for dividendsand | ,.-, 
sabeneek on money borrowed and renew- ¢ £372,000 


ed, the charges will be................s0ee000+ 
This illustration points to the obvious remedy for the 


same highway, leakage would be lessened, and the 
price of gas reduced. The companies have the right 
to be fairly treated, as, however extravagant their in- 
vestments may have been, they have been made with 
the sanction of the community as represented by Par- 


liament. *C. G. CLEMINSHAW. 
WEsTMINSTER CHAMBERS, June 7. 
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Application of Illuminating Gas to the 
Pyrophone. 





In a recent communication to the Comptes Rendus 
of the Academy of Sciences, M. F. Kastner gives de- 
tails of his method of applying illuminating gas in 
place of pure hydrogen in working the new musical 
instrument, the pyrophone, of which he is the in- 
ventor. He states that, having made a number of ex- 
periments upon the properties of singing flames pro- 
duced by the combustion of hydrogen gas, he has 
ascertained that if, in a tube of glass or other suitable 
material, two or more isolated flames of proper size 
be introduced, and placed at a point corresponding to 
one-third of the length of the tube, reckoning from 
the base, such flames will vibrate in unison. This 
phenomenon continues as long as the flames remain 
separated, but the sound ceases as soon as they are 
brought into contact. 


As a practical application of this principle, M. 
Kastner has constructed the musical instrument above 
referred to, which bears some resemblance to an or- 
gan, though differing from it in this respect, that, in- 
stead of being operated by atmospheric air blown in, 
the notes are produced by the singing of flames with- 
in the pipes, upon the dimensions of which the qual- 
ty of the sound, its piteh, and intensity, of course, 
depend. 

It is well known that when a jet of pure hydrogen 
gas is burned in a tube of glass, china or other vibrat- 
ing material, a soft pleasant tone is produced, but it 
is the employment of this particular gas in connexion 
with the pyrophone that has hitherto been the chief 
obstacle to the generally satisfactory working of that 
instrument. In practice, the use of hydrogen gas is 
undoubtedly attended with certain inconveniences. 
In the first place, it is difficult to prepare; next it 
necessitates the emplorment of large gasholders for 
its storage; lastly, it is dangerous. Having these 
facts in view, M. Kastner decided on abandoning the 
use of pure hydrogen, and instituted a series of ex 
periments with the object of ascertaining whether or- 
dinary lighting gas, which is at all times easily pro- 
curable, would not be equally applicable for his pur- 
pose. 

In the course of his experiments he found that no 
sound could be obtained from the combustion in a 
glass tube of two separate flames of ordinary gas, and 
this he attributed to the presence of carbon in the 
flames. He also ascertained that although a perfectly 
clear sound was obtainable from the combustion of 
pure hydrogen gas—that is, without the interposition 
of any solid body in the flames—it was impossible to 
make the tube vibrate when ordinary lighting gas was 
employed, even though the flames burned under pre 
cisely the same conditions. He came to the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that it would be necessary, by some 
process or other, to eliminate the carbon from the 
gas, and this result he achieved in the following man- 
ner. 

On examining the combustion of ordinary lighting 
gas in a tube of glass, metal, or other suitable mate- 
rial, it is found to produce a flame which is either 
luminous or resonant. When the flame is simply lu- 
minous—that is, when the air in the tube does not 
vibrate—it takes an elongated shape, pointed at the 





top, but broad towards the centre, and burns with so 


| to make it unsteady. On the other band, when the 
flame is resonant—that is, when it causes in the tubes 
the vibrations necessary to the production of sound 
—its form is contracted at the centre, but spread out 
at the top. As long as the air in the tube vibrates, 
the flame burns with great rigidity, throwing off its 
carbon, so to speak, by a self-contained mechanical 
| power. 
| In point of fact, resonant flames produced by the 
| combustion of ordinary illuminating gas are surround- 
| ed by a photosphere which does not exist when the 
| flame is simply luminous. In the latter case the car- 
| bon burns in the flame, contributing a large propor- 
tion of its light-giving power. But, in the case of 
resonant flames, the photosphere by which each single 
flame is surrounded, contains an explosive combina- 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen, which determines the 


| vibrations of air in the tube. 


In order that the sound may be produced in all its 
intensity, it is necessary that the ensemble of the de- 
tonations produced by the molecules of oxygen and 
hydrogen in a given time should agree with the num- 
ber of vibrations corresponding to the sound produced 
by the tube. To effect this it occurred to M. Kastner 
to increase the number of his flames, and by thus 
augmenting the number of detonations produced by 
the oxyhydric mixture in the photospheres, determine 
the amount of vibration of air in the tube. Instead, 
therefore, of employing only two flames of pure hy- 
drogen, he arranged four, six, and even more jets of 
ordinary lighting gas in the same tube. He noticed 
also that the greater the height of the flame, the more 
carbon it contained; but this he was enabled to rec- 
tify by making his flames smaller, at the same time 
increasing their number, so as to obtain a total sur- 
face of divers photospheres sufficiently large for the 
production of vibrations. The amount of carbon 
contained in all the small flames together would ‘al- 
ways be much less than that which would be found in 
two large flames necessary for producing a similar 
sound. As long as the flames were kept apart, sounds 
were produced whose timbre was as clear as those re- 
sulting from the combustion of the pure hydrogen ; 
but the moment the flames, or rather the photospheres 
corresponding to the flames, were brought into con- 
tact, the sound immediately ceased. 


When the flames are resonant, the carbon contained 
in ordinary illuminating gas is almost entirely elimin- 
ated ; in fact, a very sensible deposit of it takes place 
upon the interior surface of the tube, at a correspond- 
ing to the height of the flames and below it, and this 
deposit increases as long as the air in the tube con- 
tinues to vibrate. The pyrophone may now, there- 
fore, be said to act equally as well with ordinary gas 
as with pure hydrogen. 

The phenomenon of interference is produced under 
exactly similar conditions for both gases, the flames 
always occupying the same position in the tube—viz,, 
at a third of the distance from the base. In his pa- 
per, however, M. Kastner describes a new process for 
stopping the sound. Supposing that one or more 
flames, placed in a tube at the point above indicated, 
determine the vibration of the air in the tube, if a 
hole be pierced at that particular spot the sound will 
immediately cease. Applying this principle, a musi- 
cal instrument might be constructed which would be 
a species of flute acting with singing flames. Such 
an instrument would, however, from a musical point 
of view, be very imperfect, inasmuch as the sound 
would not be so effectually stopped as when recourse 
is had to the phenomenon of interference. If, instead 
of making an openirg in the tube at the distance of a 
third from the bottom, one were made at the distance 
of a sixth, the sound would continue, but the note 
produced would not be the same, but its sharp. 





| In all these experiments the formation of ozone was 

easily perceptible as soon as the flames caused the air 

| in the tube to vibrate ; but the presence of this body 

| may be ascertained by any of the well-known chemica 
reagents. 
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Puddling with Natural Gas. | 





* A few weeks since, a correspondent furnished our | 
readers with a few points relative to a very interesting | 
process of iron refinement which attracted his atten- | 
tion during a hasty visit to Pittsburg. The follow- | 
ing extract from the American Manufacturer of that 
place gives fuller details : 

“* At the invitation of Messrs. Rogers & Burchfield, | 
jast Friday, we visited their works at Leechburg, 
which have become so famous from the use of natural 
gas in the operations incident to rolling-mill practice. 
These works are situated on the right bank of the 
Kiskiminitas, about six miles above its junction with 
the Allegheny River. There are five puddling-furna- 
ces, with two more building, six heating-furnaces, six 
trains of rolls, two steam-hammiers, one refinery, two | 
knobbling fires, two annealing-furnaces, and one | 
‘stack’ for terne plates, and two building for tin- | 
plates. All ofthe heat and power required for this | 
mill is trom gas, excepting, of course, the charcoal | 
used. This gas comes from a well in a ravine on the | 
opposite side of the river, which was sunk for oil, but 
produces only gas and a small portion of salt water. 
The well was sunk some three years ago to a depth of | 
1250 feet, when it was abandoned, and for two years 
millions of cubic feet of gas were wasted. A little | 
more than a year ago, the well was bought by Messrs. 
Rogers & Burchfield, and the gas conveyed across to 
their mill, a five-inch pipe being used. In the freshet 
last spring, the bridge on which the pipe was laid was 
carried away, and athree-inch pipe is in use tempo- 
rarily ; but through this more thav enough gas crosses 
to run the mill, a large portion going to waste. 

“*TIn using the gas in the ordinary puddling-furnace, 
the only change made has been to brick up the bridge, 
tho gas being fed to the furnace through iron pipes, 
and the firing being done with a piece of lighted pa- 
per, the supply being regulated by an ordinary gate. 
The result is that the heat can be controlled at will 
without any more attentior than the mere turning of 
a gate, and as fully a third of the labor at the pud- 
dling-furnace is keeping up the fire, this is no consid- 
erable item. It will als» be readily seen that the 
complete absence from the fuel of any deleterious sub- 
stance must have a great effect on the purity of the 
iron. The gas is a pure carburetted hydrogen, differ- 
ing in this from that produced in the Siemens fur- 
nace, which is almost devoid of hydrogen. 

‘**In addition to the use of gas, Mr. Rogers has 
lately introduced an improvement that seems produc- 
tive of most astonishing results. What these are, we 
can only indicate at present, but as Mr. Rogers has 
kindly consented to allow of a series of experiments, 
we will give completer details in a future number. 
The improvement consists in blowing a blast of air 
upon the iron in the ‘ pool’ of the puddling-furnace 
as it begins to boil. The pipes conveying the blast 
are carried in at the top of the furnace, and strike the 
molten metal at an angle with the surface of some- 
what over 90°. Atthe time of our visit, a furnace 
fed with gas, and with the arrangements for blast as 
described, was charged with 460 pounds of Lucy forge 
pig, and a small amount of what the boiler called 
‘scrap tap '—that is, the cinder from the ‘ knobbling 
fires.’ During the week, up to Friday noon, less than 
500 pounds of ore had been used in feeding the fur- 
nace. No cinder was used when the iron began to 
boil, but the blast was put on, and the boiling was 
complete, the cinder in the iron flowing liquid. 
The furnace is charged for the first heat at 3.30 a. m., 
and the first turn is through with five heats at 11 
A. M.; the second turn at 7 p. m.—the average of the 
five heats with 460 pounds charge being about 2400 
pounds. 

‘*The quality of the iron is somewhat wonderful. 


With the ordinary gray coke iron, sheets for tin 
plates, equal to those from the best charcoal iron, are 
made at a cost of $50 per ton less. The knobbling 








fires are dispensed with, and all their iron made with 
the use of gas and blast. Want of space prevents us | 
going more into details this week, but in a future issue | 
we expect to give the results of some careful] experi- | 
ments,” 


Kanawha Gas Coals. 





| 





During the visit to Richmond, before alluded to, I 
obtained the following additional facts concerning our 


[We find in the Hngineering and Mining Journal, coals. 


the following interesting communication. | 
CHARLESTOWN, West Va., April 23, 1875. 

Sir: It has been often claimed that many of the 
coals from the Kanawha Valley are admirably adapted 
to the manufacture of gas; but heretofore, with the 
exception of the cannel from Peytona, on Coal River, 
and Cannelton, on the Kanawha, no results of practi- 
cal tests have ever been made public. 

Early in 1874, the chairman of the Committee on 


| Light and the Superintendent of the Richmond, Vir- 


ginia, City Gas Works, in the hope of making favor- 
able terms for the introduction of our illuminating 
coals, paid a visit to this valley and examined several 
of our mines. From their annual Report for the 
year ending 31st of January, 1874, we see that : 

‘* Several companies tendered samples of their pro- 
duction in quantities sufficient to thoroughly test the 
illuminating power of each. In this way 6132 bush- 
els were presented to the city, and from them were 
obtained the following results : 
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N. B.—The Cannelton coal above noted is the coal 
that lies above the cannel in No. 4 seam. 


‘* The coal from the Houston, Coal Valley and Rep- 
plier mines is superior to any tested so far; is more 
free from slate and sulphur, produces greater heat, 
yields more gas, and makes the best coke.” 

It will be noticed that Coal Valley (which is imme- 
diately opposite Cannelton and works a seam corres- 
ponding to No. 2 of that company) is not given in the 
above table, but during a recent visit to the Richmond 
Works I learned that it yields 44 cubic feet of 17 can- 
dle power. 

As all these coals are very pure, the results given 
would seem to show that, other things being equal, 
the nearer the article approaches to pure splint the 
less valuable it is for gas. Thus: that shipped from 
Gordon and Seal shows the worst, being more of a 
true splint than any of the others. Next comes that 
from the top of the cannel at Cannelton, having the 
‘* splinty ” character modified, by small interstratified 
seams of bituminous in the one case, and a slight 
admixture of cannel and bituminous in the other. 
These are followed, in the ascending scale, by Hamp- 
ton and Lewiston, which, having a greater percentage 


of bituminous in them, givea larger yield and stranger | 


candle power. Finally, the hard, thorough bjtumin- 


ous coals from Houston, Coal Valley, and, Coalmont 
show the best results, 


Last year the Gas Works of that city carbonised 
about 10,000 tons, of which nearly one-fourth came 
from Kanawha, and most of the balance from the 
Clover Hill mines in the Richmond coal field. The 
yield of this latter was 4 cubic feet of 13 candle- 
power, while the average of Houston, Coal Valley and 
Coalmont was 4°4 cubic feet of 17 candle power. As 
regards the amount of hydrate of lime necessary for 
the purification of the gas, Kanawha was to Clover 
Hill as one to two; and delivered at the works. the 
coal from the former was only 25c. per ton more than 
the latter. 

There is another analysis of Cannelton bituminous, 
It is trom seam No. 2, which is 7 ft. thick and about 
100 feet above the river. The Company expect to be 
shortly shipping from it, and are now building a rail- 
road, ? of a mile long, to the entrance of the mine. 
In 1871, C. M. Cresson, of Philadelphia, analysed 
samples from this bed, and in his report to the Com- 
pany speaks of it as follows: 

‘No. 2 is a bituminous coal of first rate quality, 
and is especially adapted for gas-making. 
in value for such purposes the best bituminous coals 


It exceeds 


in use in this or the New York markets, by about 7 
per cent., and is remarkably free from sulphur. One 
pound of coal yields 4°4 cubic feet of 15 candle-pow- 


er. 

Of our cannel coals only two have been been tested, 
viz.,: that from the Peytona Cannel Coal Company, 
oft Coal River, and from the Cannelton Coal Company 
on the Kanawha. The former, as tried by the Man- 
hattan Gas-Light Company, of New York, gave the 
following results when subjected to the ordinary me- 
thod of dry distillation : 


Charge 224 pounds. 

Maximum yield of gas per 2240 lbs. =13,200 cubic ft* 
of 32°66 candle-power. 

At 10,000 cubic ft. per 2240 lbs. (standard yield), the 
illuminating power was 41°16 candles. 

2240 Ibs. of coal gave 1380 lbs. of coke and breeze, or 
32 bushels of breeze. The coke is poor, making a 
dull fire and a large bulk of light ash. 

One bushel of lime purifies 4510 cubic feet of gas. 
Refrigerated to 6° F., the candle power fell from 41°16 
to 35°99, burning from a fishtail burner—a loss of 5°17 
candles, or 12} per cent. of its illuminating power. 
Another sample of larger volume, having a candle 
power of 29°24, lost 1°04 candles, or 6°6 per cent. 

The mean of six trials with 100 lb. charges, by the 
hydrocarbon process gave 

Gas from 2240 IbS..........ceseseee 22,400 cubic feet. 

Candle power of 1 cubic foot.... 4°65 candles. 


Analysis of the coal : 


Volatile matter...........c.-cseereeees 46 per cent. 
Fixed Cavbon.........ccccccccscscsecese ) 
Dir cacctianssccsvsssnssccacesenssscrions 13 “ 


The Cannelton Cannel was also tested by the Man_ 
hattan Company, and yielded as folllows : 
Charge, 224 pounds. 
Yield, per 2240 Ibs., 10,000 cu. ft. of 64°54 candles. 
or, 12,025 * 45°6 
Coke, 32 bushels, weighing 1320 lbs., quite light, 
burns freely, making very hot fire. 


6 


Analysis ; 
Volatile matter.....................58 per cent. 
ined COtOtiss doses .cccissersrnen tee © 
BOD cdccsecrvisnicrcnieissessossscescasse 185 ‘* 


The illuminating power (64°54 candles) for a yield 
of 10,000 cubic feet is so large that I cannot but think 
that there must be some mistake in the printed report 
in my possession ; for in 1871, when Dr. Cresson ang 
alyzed the same coal (the results of which were pub. 
lished by the Company) he found 5:2 cubic feet per 
ponnd equal 11,648 cubic feet per ton, and to 3°15 
cubic feet ascribed an illuminating power of 15 can- 








dles, though he mentioned, in a second report to the 
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Company, that these were the results of an average of |mit a reduction of the price of gas, which would | ployed in Oberschlesia, says M. Englehardt, of Ibben- 
the whole lot sent for analysis, including a portion of | greatly extend its use without disturbing the profits buren, although permanent and effective, is expen- 


coal containing thin seams of slate. 
M. F. Mavry. 


[The writer seems quite right in suspecting some- | . 
| | further advantage is offered. 


thing wrong in the figures he quotes about the coa 
last mentioned. 
is, but the amount of coke stated in the analysis, 
per cent., is far from agreeing with the 1320 lbs. per 
ton, also stated.—Ep. } 


Correspondence. 





(Correspondents, in all cases, shouid sign their communi- 
cations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Ep. 





Mr. Coombs, im Reply to Nir. Sabbaton. 
Younestown, Onto, July 20, 1875. 

Mr. Editor ; I notice in your last issue a communi- 
cation from Troy, N. Y., from Mr. F. A. Sabbaton, 
the subject of which (hydraulic-main) attracted my 
attention to such a measure, as to induce me to give 
you my experience in using this main. I must say it 
has resulted quite differently from that of Mr. Sab- 
baton. 

The odjection the gentleman gives to using this 
kind of main is ‘‘ baking or thickening of its contents.” 
Now this is new to me, as I have never been troubled 
in this way at all, so far. My hydraulic main on this 
plan (see cutin Journal, July 2) has now been in op- 
eration two years steadily. The distance frem the” 
main to the floor is about eleven feet. As regards 
heat I believe it has stood the test. My charges are 
run on four hours time, with 300 Ibs. coal per retort, 
or 900 Ibs. to the bench. 

I would say, however, that I have always used the 
improved ascension pipe, or water jacket, in connec- 
tion with this main : which may have relieved me from 
the troubles that Mr. Sabbaton experienced. I have 
used both kinds of main. My experience is that my 
new main troubles me no more, in regard to its keep- 
ing in perfect running order, than the old one did; to 
say nothing of the advantages I get by using it. 

In relation to, and concerning the contents of main, 
my notion is to keep ax good a circulation as possible 
on the bottom of the main. This we do in part by 
having the tar run off on bottom of main, thereby 
helping it to keep thinner, and lers liable to bake in 
the main. Respectfully yours, 

M. Coomss, Jr. 
Mr. Somerville’s Letter. 
PirtspurGH, Pa., July 23, 1875. 

Mr. Editor: In your last issue Mr. Somerville, Su- 
perintendent of gas works at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
makes some assertions at which Iam astonished. I 
cannot believe that he speaks for any considerable 
number of the gas fraternity. As matters at present 
stand, there are but two alternatives presented to gas 
companies in relation to petroleum. It offers itself 
to them as their competitor or their ally. In: ne 
form or the other they are forced to accept it. As I 
understand it, the object of the gas companies is a 
purely business one—to make money by the manu- 
facture and sale of illuminating gas. Several elements 
enter into the question of profit to them. The cost 
of buildings and machinery, the relative cost and 
value of crude material, the amount of competition 
they must contend with, the quantity of their product 
that will be consumed in the market they propose to 
supply, and the price they can obtain for it. Coal has 
been generally adopted by them as on the whole the 
best gas producing material; all their machinery is 
adapted to its use, and all their experience has been 
connected with it ; but the plant required for its man- 
ufacture is so expensive, that only in large towns can 











| 
} 
| 
| 





the manufacture be made profitable, and even then at | 


prices which prevent its use by the poorer and most 


numerous class of inhabitants. If the cost of plant | short time. 


| of manufacture ; but if in addition to this, a material | sive. 


Cement is cheaper, and is not acted upon by ‘ 


'can be found from which a gas of equal quality to these waters, and the only question to be settled was 


| that now sold, can be made at a less cost, then a still 


A eR EGR RR RES | stood, and Mr. Somerville admits that the cry of the | 
49 | public is for “* good and cheap gas.” 


Now, petroleum stands today as the only important 
competitor with gas. Its discovery in inexhaustible 
quantities has made it the cheapest artificial illumin- 
ant the world ever had—the light it affords in properly 
constructed lamps is equalin quality to the average 
gas-light, and far better for the preservation of the 
eyes. 
cities, use it in preference to gas, and their namber 
is constantly increasing. The competition of petro- 
leum is formidable, and in this respect it affects in an 
important degree the profits of gas manufacturers: 


Large numbers of people, even in gas-lighted 


But it is asserted that gas can be manufactured from 


petroleum, with less costly machinery, of equal qual- 
ity, and at less cust than from coal. Indeed it is said 
tbat this not only can be done, but that it is being 
done at many points in different parts of the country 
—the statements come from sources too numerous 
and too reliable to be passed over as idle rumors ; if 
they are true, they are decidedly important, for 
they offer a means of largely increasing the business 
and profit of gas manufacturers, and at the same time 
satisfying the public clamor for cheaper gas. But, 
Mr. Somerville says—‘‘ do not disenss this matter ” ; 
‘* has not petroleum gas been before us for 8 years ?” 
** Are there not seventy processes for making it? ” 
“* Can we call spirits from its vasty depths that do not 
exist there?” ‘‘ What further investigation do we 
require ?” The gentleman is prolific of questions 
but barren of answers—let us farnish the latter for 
him. The question of the value of petroleum as a 
gas producer has never been investigated by the gas 
fraternity in the thorough searching manner that the 
importance of thesubject warrants. The attention of 
careful, skilled, scientific men is needed; men who 
cannot be deceived by superficial appearances, and 
who areinterested in neither oil wells nor coal mines. 
Oil gas has had ‘‘ many fair trials, both on a large 
scale and a small,” and although in many cases it has 
failed, in many others it has succeeded. Prominent 
among the failures will be found the trials, like the 
one Mr. S. alludes toin his own neighborhood, in 
which a process was used ‘‘ which was a combination 
of all the latest inventions.” 

Prominent among the successes can be named cities 
like Detroit, Chicago, and Pittsburgh, where the use 
of petroleum, either as an enricher ora substitute, 
has been an acknowledged success for along time—these 
are not the only places where the trial has been suc- 
cessful. ‘There are over eight hundred gas companies 
now in operation, and nearly fifty of them are using 
petroleum successfully. I do not know what pro- 
cesses they are using, ne:ther dol care. The gas 
companies need not interest themselves especially 
with the ‘‘ seventy processes.” ‘They do not need to 
investigate trials that have been failures. It would 
be ‘‘a new thing under the sun,” if there were no 
failures in developing a new branch of industry—pus- 
sibly such things occurred in the earlier days of coal- 
gas making ; but if there are places where the manu-~ 
facture of illuminating gas from petroleum is being 
carried on with success, and better results obtained 
than from coal, then it becomes the gas fraternity 
not to say ‘‘ We will not discuss petroleum gas,” but 
as prudent, sagacious, business men, to investigate 
the processes in use at these places, to the very bot- 
Very truly, 

Siuas H. Pare. 


tom. 








Protecting Cast Iron Pipes. 





The water from mines frequently contains enough 
acid to attack cast iron pipes, destroying them in a 


Oil colors and varnishes offer but a lim- 


| whether it weuld adhere to the smooth iron with suf- 


It is generally under- | ficient firmness. 


Two similar pieces of rolled iron were taken, and 
| one of them painted over five times with a very thin 
| cement, so that the coating was 0°15 or 0°20 of an inch 
thick. Both pieces were suspended near together in 
that part of the shaft where the water had attacked 
| the signal \cable most vivlently, and were left there 
|for months. On taking them out, the unprotected 
iron was found to be reduced to one third its original 
| thickness; the other, in which a hole has been bored 
to suspend it, had suffered the same corrosion at the 
|exposed portion; the cement covering was dark 
| brown, but perfectly hard and unattacked by the acid. 
|The cement was broken off, and the surface of the 
| iron exhibited the dark blue color and luster that it 
| had on leaving the rolls. 
| As this couting adhered so well to the smooth rolled” 
iron, to which it cannot cling as tightly as the rough- 


| 
| 
| 


| er surface of cast iron, the experiment was continued 
jonalarger scale. A 24-inch diggharge pipe in the 
Oeyhausen shaft was protected on the inside. with ce- 
ment. The coating remained unchanged for two 
years, while the pump was in constant operation. At 
the beginning of last winter the pump was stopped ; 
and the pipe being no longer under water, the cement 
was so much injured by the frost that it scaled off. 
Several other experiments were made with similar re- 
sults. 

The pipes should be new, or, if old, well cleaned 
from rust before applying the cement, which is mixed 
as thin as is possible without injury to its tenacity. 
The pipe is moistened before the cement.is applied, 
a thin coating of cement is put on and allowed to dry; 
when hard, it is moistened and a second coating ap- 
plied, and so on four or five times. The operation 
cannot be conducted so well in hot weather, as the 
cement dries too quickly: nor must the pipes be ex- 
posed to frost during the operation or afterward. 
This unfortunace sensitiveness to cold may, perhaps, 
yet be overcome by intervening some semi-elastic 
material between the iron and cement.—Sei. Amer. 








Rather Disparaging. 





On the comparative expense in hospital use for 
heating purposes, of English and American cannel 
coal, Dr. N. Folson rsports the following experiment, 
which has lately been tried at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Two rooms of the same size, and simi- 
larly situated, were selected for the experiment. The 
temperature in each was kept as nearly uniform as 
possible for twenty-four hours. The thermometer 
outside the building varied from 15° F. to 8° F., while 
the temperature of the two rooms averaged 62°1° F, 
The result of the experiment was as follows : 

The American coal does not have the luster of the 
English, being much duller in appearance. It comes 
in larger lumps and burns with decidedly less flame, 
leaving behind a very large amount of ashes. On first 
igniting it snaps badly. If left to itself for a consid- 
erable time it coats itself with fine white ashes. The 
English coal, on the other hand, gives out a more 
agreeable heat, and bnrns with a bright and far more 
attractive flame. It does not snap, and can be kept e¢. 
long time without requiring any attention. The 
American coal used in the experiment cost $14 a ton, 
while the English cost $24. The weight of coal burned 
/was as follows: Of American coal, 70 pounds, at a 
| cost of 49 cents ; of English coal, 35 pounds at a cost 
of 4% cents. In other words, the expense of the Eng- 
| lish coal was one-seventh cheaper than the American, 
| without taking into account the extrs amount of labor 
required to carry the additional quantity of American 
| coal. 


| [The American coal used, from the description, 
| must have been much more ashy than a good Kana- 





could be considerably reduced, this alone would per- | ited resistance, and the process of enamelling em- a ha cannel.—Ep. | 
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Life and Thin Air. 

echnedilinierenss 
’ Dr. Jourdanet has lately brought out in Paris a 
work entitled, ‘‘ Influence de la pression de I’air sur 
la vie de homme,” 
teresting results of investigations on life at high alti- 
tudes, especially in the elevated districts of Mexico. 
The want of oxygen begins to make itself seriously 
felt at a height of 2000 meters, and it is at this point 
that Dr. Jourdanet draws the line between climats 
de montagne aud climats d'altitude. Here the mal de 
montagne begins to affect travelers engaged in ascent, 
and the regions above afford an interesting subject of 
study. The Mexican of high altitudes is distinguished 
from his compatriots of lower regions by apathy and 
a love of repose. The annual increase of the popula- 
tion is only three per 100, whilst that in the regions 
between the plateaus and the sea is six or seven per 
1000. Infant mortality during the first year is very 
high, and, notwithstanding the mildness of the tem- 
perature, reaction against disease is as feeble as was 
to be expected from the debilitated constitution of 
the people, 

Some experiments on animals, undertaken in Paris 
by M. Paul Bert at the suggestion of Dr. Jourdanet, 
demonstrate the fact that, while from normal air con- 
fined in a receiver, an animal exbausts nearly all of 
the oxygen before death, under a lighter pressure far 
less of the oxygen is abstracted, showing conclusively 
that a certain barometric pressure is indispensable in 
order that the lungs may get the full advantage of the 
21 per cent. of oxygen contained in the air. At the 
ordinary pressure there remained, at the death of the 
animal, only three or four per cent. of oxygen, while, 
as the pressure was diminished, a proportionally lar- 
ger quantity was found not to have been utilized. Dr. 
Jourdanet deduces some conclusions respecting the 
advantages of mountain air for invalids, and accounts 
for the decay of the Peruvian civilization and the 
manifest decline of the population of Thibet. 


in which he gives some most in- 








Natural Gas. 





There is little doudt that the gas escaping constantly 
from oil wells is of nearly or quite as much value as 
the oil itself; and it is a matter of wonder that means 
have not long since been adopted to utilize this im- 
mense product of the earth. No estimate can be 
made of the quantity of this gas, which has for years 
been allowed to pass away into the air uselessly ; but 
the yield of a few gas wells which have been tubed 
and their product utilized, indicates that it is enor- 
mous. 

A gas well near Sarversville, in the Butler oil -re- 
gion, flows with a pressure of 300 pounds to the square 
inch, and is roughly estimated to yield a million cu- 
bic feet of gas every twenty-four hours; and this is 
only one of quite a number of large gas wells, and 
almost numberless small ones, for it must be remem- 
bered that every well which produces oil, also yields 
gas. A survey has just been completed for a line of 
pipe from Sarversville to Pittsburgh, a distance of 
about seventeen miles. It is proposed to lay a six- 
inch pipe between the points named, and to supply 
the gas to manufacturing establishments here as a 
substitute for coal for fuel.— National Oil Journal. 








Dust as a Cause of Catarrhal Affection. 





This is beginning to be recognized by the members 
of the medical facuity. Some years ago the present 
editor of the Artizan contributed to some journal, the 
name of which he cannot now recall, the result of his 
experienee with acute attacks of inflammation of the 
naso-pharyngeal membrane, affirming his opinion that 
city dust caused this inflammation in many instances. 
His attention was attracted to this subject from the 
great relief he experienced through short voyages at 
sea, and the recurrence of the attacks upon his return 
to the city at a time when the streets were exception- 
ally dusty. 

Dr. W. H, Bennett, of New York, has contributed 


| 


| least four or five out of every twelve in the city of 








to the September number of the Medical Record a 
very able essay upon abnormal conditions of the su- 
perior air-passages and some of the causes of chronic 
inflammation of these parts, in which he ranks dus 
as one of the most efficient causes. He thinks he has 
proved satisfactorily that chronic caterrh may be pro- 
duced by the action of dust, through experiments 
upon animals forced to breathe air which contained 
no more dust than is frequently seen in air in certain 
parts of the business portions of New York. Dust 
issuing from the reyisters of houses heated by hot-air 
furnaces, and durt of streets—which is a combination 
of nearly all substances, filthy and otherwise, known 
to mankind—he regards as more effective in produc- 
ing these complaints than clean earth-dust and dast 
occurring in various manufactories. It seems certain 
that chronic catarrh is more pr3valent in cities than 
in country districts. Dr. Bennett estimates that at 
New York, irrespectiqe of their calling or profession, 
suffer from chronic inflammation of some part of the 
respiratory membrane situated xbove the trachea. 
Naso-pharyngeal catarrh, he states, is extremely pre- 
valent among the conductors of the city horse-cars, 
and this disease is always aggravated when the streets 
are dry, and the consequent amount of dust dragged 
after the cars is excessive.—Amer. Artisan. 








The testing of oils, ina simple mode, has always 
been a desideratum. Miss Kate Crane, in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmacy, gives an account of a se- 
ries of experiments instituted by her, which tend to 
show that much reliance can be placed on the cohe- 
sion figures produced by dropping oils on the surface 
of clean water. In her experiments, a single drop of 
oil was allowed to fall from a burette held at a dis- 
tance of four inches from the surface of a dish of clean 
water. The time required for the production of cer- 
tain figures was carefully noted, as it appears that 
several oils will produce very similur figures ultimate- 
ly, if sufficient time be given. Oil of turpentine 
spreads out instantly and begins intestine motions, 
and lastly forms a beautiful lacework. Oil of cinna- 
mon forms a figure not more than half the size of the 
above. In a few seconds, small portions are detached 
and separate into distinct drops. Oil of nutmeg forms 
a large figure instantly, the edge showing a beaded 
line. Poppy seed oil spreads instantly to a large fig- 
ure, retaining an unbroken form for a few seconds: 
then holes appear round the edge, and soon the whole 
surface is broken up with curvedlines. Cod liver oil 
spreads into a large film ; a little way from the edge 
small holes appear, and in a minute or two the surface 
is studded with them. These gradually enlarge, as- 
sume irregular shapes, and become separated by 
branching lines. As these oils give different figures, 
and behave differently when mixed with one another, 
or with lard oil, this method may be of very great use 
in the preliminary testing of suspected oils. — Scientific 
American. 








Reform in Cooking. 





The British people have evidently taken hold of the 
cookery reform in their usual solid way. The recent 
annual meeting of the National Training School of 
Cookery was held at Stafford House, the residence of 
the Duke of Sutherland, and was well attended by 
‘the nobility and gentry.” The Princess Louise was 
present, and the Duke of Westminster took the chair. 


tion” and in 





The secretary's report showed that the school had | 
been in operation since March, 1874 ; 765 pupils have | 
passed through it, of whom 108 have presented them. | 


selves for examination and have obtained ‘learners’ | 


certificates.” Three have obtained full diplomas as 
teachers and remnnerative employment. 
The lady superintendent of the school, Lady Baker, 


| 


nounced that the Committee of Counwil of Education 
have ordained that every girls’ school wherein the 
pupils pass an examination in ‘‘ food and its prepara- 
**clothing and materials” will receive 
an addition to its annuul grant. 

In the training colleges also throughout the coun- 
try the practical teaching of cookery will now, to the 
extent of two-thirds, be paid for by the State. One 
speaker said that he had lectured in Cambridgeshire, 
where a farmer complained that he would make the 
men unwilling to work by showing them how to live 
With this example in England, 
training schools for cookery will doubtless soon be- 


on four pence a day. 


come numerous and fashionable in this country. 





Metallurgical Hash. 
sail papilla 

For the restoration of burnt steel, M. Kulicke, of 
Berlin, recommends the use of a mixture having the 
following composition : 180 grms. of tartaric acid, 900 
grms. of cod-liver oil, 60 grms. of charcoal powder, 
240 grms. of bone-black, 300 grms. of beef tallow, 150 
grms. of potassic ferro-cyanide, and 90 grms. of burnt 
horn. These ingredients are thoroughly mixed, and 
the steel, after being heated to cherry-red heat, is 
hammered on an anvil, then dipped in the mixture, 
and afterwards in water. The results are said to be 
very good. For case-hardening, the same chemist 
recommends the use of a mixture of 10 buckets of 
urine, 3°5 kilos of chalk schlamm (schlammkreide), 
and 2 kilos. of salt. Articles of soft steel heated to a 
red heat, plunged into this mixture, and then cooled, 
were found to be wellcase-hardened. On attempting 
to use this for large articles, however, an unendurable 
stench was caused, which drove the workmen from 
the workshop. 

[Such messes as the above are often met with now- 
adays. In noticing one of them, our ingenious con- 
temporary, the Jron Age, exhorteth thus : 

‘A correspondent in a western town sends us a 
recipe for making a compound for welding steel. It is 
as follows : 6 oz. copperas, 4 oz. lamp black, 14 lbs. 
salt, 3 oz. prussiate of potash, $ oz. iodide of potassi- 
um, 1 oz. plumbago, 10 lbs. iron filings, 3 oz. oxide 
of manganese, 1 !b. caustic soda, 2 oz. sulphate f cop- 
per, 3 oz. iron rust, 3 oz. litharge, 2 lbs. borax, and 
25 Ibs. whitesand. We have not tested the compound, 
but are much obliged for the recipe. If we may ven- 
ture a suggestion, we should say that the compound 
might be improved by adding 2 lbs. green tea, 2 pa- 
pers fine cut chewing tobacco. 1 pint of vinegar, | oz. 
red pepper, and sugar to taste. These ingredients 
would certainly do no harm, and, perhaps they might 
improve the compound.” 








Fire -Proof Starch. 





In order to make ladies’ apparel fire-proof, a starch 
is used to which sulphate, phosphate, or borate of 
ammonia, or what is better, tungstate of soda is ad- 
ded. It appears, however, according to Prof. Gintl 
(a competent authority in such matters), in his re- 
port on practical chemical preparations at the Vienna 
exhibition, that manufacturers who apply them do 
not always act with the correct understanding, and 
do not consider that the compound used must be per- 
fectly neutral and not impure ; that it is not sufficient 
to use the ordinary commercial article, for instance 
tungstate of soda, which often contains considerable 
quantities of carbonate of soda, or ordinary sulphate 
of ammonia, and this is especially very impure, so 
much so that the impurities cannot stand the applica 
tion of the hot iron during the process of ironing, 
without ruining the color as well as the texture of the 


material. 
The result of such mistakes is that the fire-proof 


| starch has not become of universal application, and 


as long as the « akers of this preparation do not use 


the most scrupulous care in its manufacture, its uni- 


has announced her resignation, being about to leave | versal introduction is out of the question. 


England. A beginning has been made in teaching 
cookery in elementary schools, and Sir H, Cole an- 








ae” For other reading matter sce page 50. 
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THE GAS-LIGHT ASSOCIATION. 


cade as 
This issue closes our Report of the Washing- 
~ . <> | ton meeting of the Association in May. There 
EPERTOR Ps! ‘seems nothing of much importance to add, at 

Bake Publishing Office, No 42 Pine Street Sa er this late day ; except to reiterate our congratu- 
lations at the evident success of the occasion, 






PUBLISHED ON THE 2ND AND 16TH or Each Monts and our hope that the interest which is evidently | 


| growing, in these national gatherings, may not 
be allowed to flag ; and that the next meeting— 


At No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 


Taki Rn 
A. M. CALLENDER & CoO., | which, we believe, must be held according to the 
PROPRIETORS. | Constitution, in New York City—may turn out 


EDITOR---PROF. HENRY WURTZ. 
Editor’s Private Office, 12 Hudson Terrace, profession. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
(Immediately fronting the Ferry Houses.) 
ae 

‘Tntz is a recognized official organ of— 
LIGHT, HEAT, MINING INTERESTS, STEAM, In this number is given the best account we 
WATER-SUPPLY, PATENTED INVENTIONS, have yet met with, compressed in a reasonable 
VENTILATION, SANITARY IMPOVEMENT, AND | space, of the so-called pyrophone, or gas-organ, 

GENERAL CHEMICAL SCIENCE. | as it may be called. 





THis PYROPHONE. 





i oo ee aaa | If the tales that are told may be trusted, the 
eee | thing is well-worthy of the consideration of gas- | 
SRISEEETERIS Tyee Deters yer annum, & advance, men, in view of the fact that its coming into 
pt ary, ‘fashion could not fail to add a new and not un- | 


NEw YoRK—AMERICAN NEWS CoMPANY, 119 and 121 Nassau St | important mode of gas-conxumption. ‘Lhis is one 

BosTon—S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., 6 State Street. | of the developments of the age that we shall look 

PHILADELPHIA—CoE, WETHERILL & Co., Ledger Buildings, | to have treated with some attention by our Gas- 
Phila. 

Great po engage raed London. | increase of consumption of gas must tend to the 

|advantage of the profession generally, in the 


Indeed we do not know why the Associa- 


| Light Association ; since all that promotes an 





2” All communications to be addressed to “Whe Pro-« 
prietors,*? No. 42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. end. 


ly in carrying out means to instruct the people 
- | generally in new modes of utilizing gas ; as for 
WISHING TO MAKE THIS JOURNAL an organ of intelligent dis-| Warming rooms, cooking, obtaining currents of 


cussion to those of our readers who may wish to gain or give air for ventilation, for gas-motors, andso on. [If 


information on the subjects to which its columns are devoted, : ib] 
embers generally should possibly concur 
the publishers solicit letters from all among them who make the Sar 8 y : I ‘. . 
with Mr. Somerville, in his letter in the issue 


vhe study of these subjects a pleasure, or a profession. 1 ‘al f 
7" is p um, and material for 

Subscribers would confer a favor upon us by remitting | before this, that petroleum, ta 
CHECKS, or POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS, as we are | making gas generally other than coal, ought to 
Saqneins Sener WHERS Eaeeey Ot ngiesed 2m tedtien. ‘be ‘‘read out” of the Association,Jand tabooed ; 


ty News AGENcy.—The American News Company, 11 there will still remain this subject of increase of 
and 121 Nassau street, New York agents for this Journal. | pa<.consumption at least, for discussion. As we 
nN A A is A |have before said, however, our fear would be 
—— | that if this new material—mineral oil—is going 


NOTICE. ; : 4 

i |to be treated with magnanimous contempt anc 

&#~ All Collections for Advertisements, Subscriptions, etc., are | . ; fessi ie meal 
made directly from this Office. We have Agents to solicit the same, | cast out in this way by the profession, the actua 


but they are not authorized to Receipt for Money. result may turn out to be decrease of gas-con- 


MONDAY, AUGUST 2, 1875. 

















| sumption. 
To come back again, however, to the pyro- 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND PATRONS. © p 
siento |phone. The accounts would seem to indicate 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a | ae . . . 
draft on New York, or @ Post OFFICE MONEY OxpER, if pos- | that this interesting machine may come into use 


sible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the | to some extent, and it behooves therefore every 
money, but always in a REGISTERED LETTER, The registra- well-read gas man to know something about it. 


tion fee has been reduced to eight cents, and the registra- tl > Led to-d 
y 1e article copied to-da 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be | We commend therefore P f 


actualiy an absolute protection against losses by mail. Axi /| to the attention of our readers. 
Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever request. | 
ed to do so. 





NEW METHODS IN SIDERURGY. 
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t2- An asterisk (*) denotes an illustrated article | The investigation into the new system of 


Third Semi-Annual Meeting of the American Gas-Light | Eames, of working iron-furnaces with the vapor 








SS EER ane me Fixe hinricktied 41 | of petroleum, at the special furnace which was 
Fe tena ag RN SEP 020005 sree enh antaferrtnesos ‘3 fitted up for the purpose by the inventor in Jer- 
application of Iiluminating Gas to the Pyrophone......... “4 sey City, has been completed; and the result, 
Puddling with Natural Gas....................cccceccseees 45 ° . ° . 
enn... 45| and conclusions will be published now, in a few 
Com | days, in the form of an elaborate Report in the 

me. bs in Reply to Mr. Sabbaton... ........... a : ineeri. 
Mr. Somerville’ Leteet.-- en oc {| columns of our contemporary, the Hngineering 
owe wens ae oy PAPOS...- 2-0-0020 eeee scene seereeeeens $6 | and Mining Journal, to which, as the representa- 

os addy ssn dsndpennbeapaacaccs eens : ‘ e ‘ 7 
Lite Sine ee is Ads: sack cesaa en dense ee 47|\tive Journal in America—we may say the very 

NG Ficu bos bbs inhebhts seabie osen eres ¥ane duke enest 47 ° ~ 3 oro 2. 
Dust as a Cause of Catarrhal Affection.................... 4;| worthy representative—of the Science and Prac 
—— 4 ann eaalaag se ateliaats Mtb igs ri tice of Rational Metallurgy, including Siderurgy, 
Metatiorgical Hash ERT eT CORNET 7\ it has appeared to us that it is due we should 

CLL: Lo sesbatibcbecss nedenndshseess's/onKte 4 4 " * . 
EDITORIAL— 7 communicate directly the account of this work. 

The Gas-Light Association....................00e000. 43, This Report comprises, first, of course, an ex- 

cy ne er laden annem 48 planation and specification, with cuts, of the 

? s icbekasneenhhesuee cei 8 : 

on Senetien —— tape e nee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees 49 | new apparatus ; an account of previous attempts 
Light-House Illumimation...............-cscecescesssecees 5 > . . . 
2 sty ny fo RR RRR snsagaenetes 59|0f others in the directions of iron and steam 


to bring together a still larger number of the | 


———~ | tion should not occupy itself directly and active- | 


'making with petroleum; a discussion of the 
chemistry of petroleum, and of its calorific pow- 
er and capacity; citations of the opinions and 
expectations of men of science throughout the 
world regarding oil-fuel, both for steam-making 
and siderurgy ; results of examinations and tests 
of the iron (boiler-plate) manufactured in Jersey 
City, by Professor Thurston of the Stevens In- 
| stitute of Technology, and by the writer, in con- 
|junction with Mr. Rothwell, co-Editor. of the 
| Engineering and Mining Journal, who was kind 
enough to give his co-operation in this special 
matter, of the temperature of the fire-space of the 
| petroleum-furnace, and of the chimney-gases 

after having passed the boilers; facts and fig- 

ures regarding the operation of the new fuel as 

compared with coal, with estimates of relative 
| material, time, labor and cost; accounts of the 
| previous experiments upon puddling, etc., under 
| the Eames System ; winding up with some re- 
|marks upon petroleum-production, appropriate 
to show the availability of this new fuel. 

We cannot take the liberty to quote Professor 
Thurston’s figures upon the tensile strength and 
elasticity of the iron, in advance of publication ; 
| but will say they are highly satisfactory. The 
| writer examined the boiler plate with reference 
|to its internal structure, and is enabled to pres- 
‘ent, as exhibits accompanying this report, a nov- 

el kind of prints made directly from the fibre ar lam. 
|ine of the iron, developed by chemical means. 
These are to be shown in comparison with some 
| similar impressions made from common boiler- 
iron of commerce. 

Without anticipating further in this matter, 
we will only state that the most remarkable~— 
even altogether unsuspected—result, of the in-. 
vestigation, has been the development of an ac- 
tual and marked economy in cost of equal work 
done with oil, over the most recent and improved 
processes with coal; in addition to other im- 
portant advantages, which all men of science 
have admitted and anticipated. This economy 
is due chiefly to the intensity and concentration 
of the heat, which, being analogous to that of a 
huge blowpipe, enables high heats to be attained 
of considerable masses of iron in times much shorte 
er than with any other fuel in use. 

‘The improvements in the applications of fuel 
in furnaces that have been made of late years, 
have already accomplished almost to a revolu- 
tion. More especially has the introduction of 
the Siemens-Martin furnace, with the Regenera- 
tor, in iron-working, led to the most wonderful 
results, no less than a saving of half the fuel, be- 
sides a considerable proportion of the metal that 
is lost, with coal fuel, from unequal heating and 
irregularity in the oxidizing power of the flame, 
leading to the burning of the iron (or steel) in 
| parts ; the difficulty being that of obtaining what 
is called a ‘‘a neutral” flame, This difficultyis 
one of those in managing all siderurgic furnaces, 
which naturally yields at once to the use of 
gaseous fuel, of any kind, 

In this connection, we ought not to omit some 
reference to the remarkable results which are 
being obtained, at points in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere, in the application in sider- 
urgy of natural gas, which is emitted freely from 
the earth in so many places. In this issue we 
copy an account of the operations at Leechburg, 
|some 25 miles northeast of Pittsburgh, up the 
| Allegheny River ; which will furnish a sample of 
what is to come of the introduction of fuels 
that can be conveyed in gaseous forms. 

The subject is one which all thinking men in 
the gas profession will not fail to keep track of 
Some things are to come of all this, important to 
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them in many ways; and which we shall take 
occasion to enter upon in future columns. 


faces, solid or liquid, or both, the larger the rel- 
ative proportion of hydrosulphate of ammonia 
condensed, relatively to the carbonate, and the 
lower the temperature, the more carbonate and 
the less hydrosulphate ; simply because at the 
lower temperatures carbonic acid decomposes 
hydrosulphate of ammonia. Another weighty 
circumstance here, however, is the length of time 
or duration of contact of liquor with the gas, at 
the lower temperatures. We might write several 
more columns—profitably possibly, on this im- 
portant and interesting subject; but our printer 
would not find the said columns for us, in this 
issue at least; and the best we can dois to 
promise (if Mr. Ellerbeck and the profession 








AN OBLIGATION FULFILLED. 


a ee 


It is now a number of weeks since the letter 
given below was received from Mr. Ellerbeck, of 
Salt Lake City. Some correspondence having 
resulted with Mr. Ellerbeck, preliminary to our 
undertaking to reply to his inquiries through 
these columns—considered by us the proper 
place and mode in which to make such reply— 
the matter was laid aside, and, though not for- 
gotten, overlooked ; as such cases are sometimes 


sits at Lincoln are, if the quality of coal be all that 
has been said of it, of the greatest importance to the 
future industrial development of the State. Other 
discoveries were made in the southern part of the 
State earlier in the year, but nothing has since been 
heard of them as is the case with several other locali- 
ties.— Scientific Press. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 


MAN WHO FOR THE PAST TWENTY YEARS HAS 

: performed the whole duties requisite in the Manufac- 
ture and Distribution of Gas, from Coal Shed to Consumers’ 
Meter, at a Works in a town of 6000 inhabitants, desirous of 
making a change, is open for a new engagement. Can show 
some of the best working results, and some of the best plans 
of Setting and Working Retorts. Is also a good Gas Fitter. 
Would take the whole or part duties of a small, or any branch 
The best of reference. 


liable to be. We trust Mr. Ellerbeck will accept 
this explanation, though we must confess its 
tardiness and inadequacy: 


OFFICE oF Satt Lake Crry Gas Co. 
May 25, 1875. 

Mr. Editor: You will greatly oblige me by 
answering through your valuable publication, or 
otherwise as may be convenient, the following 
question : 

Suppose a quantity of plaster-of-Paris in its 
natural state, but rudely crushed, be placed in a 


vat, and the resulting gas liquor from the serub- | 


bers be allowed to saturate the plaster, would the 
compound be available for manure without fur- 
ther loss? Also—would the plaster absorb and 
retain the ammouia for a lengthened period so 
as to bear transportation, storage, etc. 
Very respectfully, 
T. W. Extersecx, Manager. 
REPLY. 

Our apology to Mr. Ellerbeck should be sup- 
plemented and emphasized by saying further 
thathis question is of a specially high order of in- 
telligence and, it may be, of practical import- 
ance, for us to receive in this way; and that we 
should therefore have been thankful for the op- 
portunity, and should not have pigeon-hoied his 
letter in so reprehensible a manner. 

Nevertheless, chemically considered, the ques- 
tion of Mr Ellerbeck scarcely admits of an abso- 
lute and feategorical answer—yes or no—and 
will require a moderate degree of cireumlocution 
to get around it. Gas-liquor may be looked on 
chemically, and for simplicity, as substantially 
made up of two compounds, carbonate of ammoni2 
and hydrosulphate of ammonia. But the relative 
proportions of these two constituents will depend 
on many circumstances which vary within wide 
limits, among them being probably chiefly the 
amounts of sulphur, combined water, and oxy- 
gen in the coal that is carbonized, the degree of 
the heats on the benches, possibly the length of 
time of running the charges, and certainly the 
temperature at which the liquor is condensed. 

We have no idea, even if all these points were 
distinctly defined, that in the present imperfect 
condition of our knowledge, the Gas Chemist ex- 
ists, on the known surface of the Earth, who 
could make more than a ‘‘shrewd guess ” at the 
relative proportions of the two main constitu- 
ents that would be found in the resulting gas- 
liquor. It would be reasonable to expect that 
the less sulphur there was in the coal, the more 
carbonate of ammonia in the liquor ; but this con- 
clusion would be subject to some of the other 
conditions mentioned, especially to the tempera. 
ture of condensation and the amount of moisture 
present. We are, of course, assuming the sim- 
plest case, of a simple spontaneous condensation 
of the liquor from the gas, without the use of 
additional water--We may assume also, no doubt 
that, in the case of an ordinary gas-coal, the car- 
bonic acid would always be in excess. It seems 


probable, this being assumed, and the condensa- 
tion being merely a spontaneous one, that the 
higher the temperature of the condensing sur- 





in a large Works. Correspondence 





generally care about it) to follow up with some- 
thing more hereafter. Instructive laboratory 
experiments suggest themselves which would 
give immensely valuable information as to the 
true chemical theories of condensation and pu- 
rification, as yet far from satisfactorily under- 
stood—but we must now take the little space 


solicited. Address GEORBR CoLEs, Hagerstown, Md, 387 


| SOMETHING NEW. 
THE HUMPHREYS VALVE. 


FOR USE AT CONSUMER’S METERS. 





| left to give such partial answer as be, to Mr. El- 
| lerbeck’s question. 

| This is simply thus— 

| Mr. Ellerbeck’s gypsum would certainly take 
|up all the ammonia, existing as carbonate, into 
permanent, dry, and transportable combination. 
|The ammonia present as hydrosulphate, un the 
| other hand, would not, and could not, be at once 
‘taken up into permanent combination. On ex- 
posure of the mass to the air further permanent 
fixing of the ammonia would doubtless ensue, 
by virtue of the aerial carbonic acid, which 
‘would displace the sulphuretted hydrogen (with 
/an odor, by the way, that would assert itself, | 
| and which might be as bad as wet.lime purifica- 
tion used to be). This mass might also contain 
sulphocyanides, poisonous to vegetation. The 
subject is far from exhausted, but our space is 


exhausted. 











pax” The attention of gas men is directed to 
the advertisement of George Coles, Esq., of Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, which appears on this page. 
A pernsal of the advertisemt will make its mean- 
ing apparent. 


This valve is made of malleable iron, and is specially 
adapted to encounter the heat of burning buildings, in which 
the ordinary meter cock (made of brass) will crumble or 
melt, It is opened or shut with ease, by sliding the stem up 
or down, the latter being held where desired by the friction 
of the packing. Itis perfectly tight, aud is not so liable to 


get out of order as the meter cock: its cost being about the 
same. 





California Coal. 


The great advantage of this valve is, that in case of fire- 
when the gas cannot be shut off by hand, the heat will auto, 
matically close the valve, and thereby stop the flow of gas, 
The certainty of its action in this way will be at once appa- 
rent when it is observed that the valve proper is a round iron 
ball, attached with a soft solder composition (melting at 250°) 
to the end of the stem, and held directly over the seat. The 
heat of the fire, melting the solder, releases the ball, which 
drops into the seat, and shuts off the gas. 

Peference is made, by permission, to the following gentle- 
men, well-known to the gas fraternity—H. Q. Hawley, Prest- 


dent Peoples Gas-Light Company, Albany, N. Y.; Isaac Bat- 
tin, Engineer Albany Gas-Light Company, Albany. N. Y.; F. 
A. Sabbaton, Engineer Gas-Light Company, Troy, N. Y. . = 
C. House, Proprietor Union Gas Works, Lansingburgh and 
Waterford. 

“7 fer price list to WILLIAM HUMPHREYS, Waterford, 


A very important article to every one here as else- 
where is coal. California though abounding in every- 
thing ‘else has very little true coal. Tho lignites of 
some of the counties are now being utilized, however, 
and several new coal mines were opened during the 
year 1874. The receiSts of coal in this city from all 
Pacific coast sources have largely increased during 
the year save alone from Bellingham Bay and the 
Rocky Mountains. . About 325,520 tons were received 
in this city from Pacific coast mines, including 47,982 
tons from British Columbia. The receipts of Mount 
Diablo coal during 1874 were 203,255 tons. The pro- 
duction of California, as represented by the Mount 
Diablo mines, has increased 33,455 tons. The depo- 








Sole Agency for the United States. 
The PELOUZE & AUDOUIN Condenser. 


Patents, May 26, 1874; July 21 1874. 


ADDRESS 
JAMES R. SMEDBERG, 
Consulting Engineer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., 
San Francisco, California, 
OR 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT. C. E., 
2107 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Prof. Gintl also calls attention to the fact that, ac- 
cording to his experiments, ammonia alum (sulphate 
of alumina and ammonia) and hyposulphite of soda 
are also additions to starch which make it very effec- 
tively fire-proof. This is imp»rtant, as both are cheap 
substances, easy to obtain, and without any action on 
most colors. The latter substance prevents, if uot so 
perfectly as some other compounds, a full inflamma- 
tion, while it is a fact worthy of remark that the qua- 
lity of the starch which causes it to give stiffness and 
gloss to the material to which it is applied, is not in 
the least affected. 








Light-House Illumination. 





At a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts, held in 
Edinburgh, Prof. Archer presiding, the first commu- 
nication read was one by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, 
C.E., F.R.S.E., ‘‘ On the Holophotal Combination of 
several Flames in one Optical Apparatus for Light- 
house Illumination.” In the course of his paper, Mr. 
Stevenson mentioned that, in order to intensify the 
light shown from lighthouses sufficiently to render 
the signals visible during fogs, it had been suggested 
some time ago that the rays of light proceeding from 
a secondary flame should be utilised, so as to increase 
the illuminating power of the primary flame. In Mr. 
Stevenson’s new apparatus, series of rays proceeding 
from each flame fall upon lenses or refractors sur- 
rounding it in the ordinary way, and are thus utilised, 
while those passing above the lower flame and below 
the upper, and which escape interception by the ordi- 
pary lenses, fall upon prisms of a kind which he had 
introduced at a lighthouse in Islay, and which are so 
made as to have their conjugate foci in the upper and 
lower flames, so that the rays in question pass through 
the flames, and are intercepted by the other optical 
agents. The rays from both the upper and lower 
flames, which pass above the upper flame are parallel- 
ised by an inverted truncated ‘paraboloidal mirror. 
By this play or by means of dioptric agents on the 
same principle, the whole light from two or more 
flames is utilised.—Jron. 


Gas Stocks. 








Quotations by W. B. Scott & Co., 
24 Pine Srreet, New York Crry. 
sips entet 
Gas. Co.'s of N. Y. City. Par. Bid. Asked. 
I, oo cap ocesenceenstinioseuents 50 295 
Metropolitan. .............s.seeseseeses 1c0. «157 
*« GET... .005c0000 ecccnse x ae 
Bees TEE» ocwssesnneent debt dartonséon 100 «157 
IIE ss ics cp sueeudpmnanithmenbahoos 100 102 ae 
TD. cnn conncnehatosetieegnseaeoroon 50 86129 131 
NN RR 50 =6100 105 
Gas Co.'s of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn ..........2.scesssseeesseseeees 25 245 250 
(| SRR <A io 10 * 1524 
os DeRIaD.... 20. cccnsdcosves s cccens | oe ses 
Peoples........0.2cseeeceeseeeseseeseenes 10 95 
SET 0. <negnbeupbndenenrttentrrenioes ¥ 98 
ST ws. coninhbaterimnnsbenerehsenn 2 121 
BG BRHEDD......00000055 0 ccvese s coness i ee a 
Metropolitan...............sssseeees es 100 103 = 6105 
Williamsburgh ..................+..++ 50 «148 a 
- Borip...<s...ce0e0s-. a BOBS 
Ont of Town Gas Companies. 
Torney City ........c.006sccsescreeesees .» 160 ae 
Peoples of Jersey City....... a cen ae 65 
Peoples of SS Eee aes 45 " 
Derby of Connecticut............... 100 LS, 80 
East Boston, Mass...............--+- 25 112 115 
Woonsocket, R. I...............-.+++ 100 =6100 ne 
Fort Wayne, Ind...................-+5 100 +1 105 
ET ccoscseccersescsssseces <> aoe ie 
Lewistown, Maine................... 100 a 80 





PRICES OF FOREIGN “AND DOMESTIC GAS 
COALS. 
{Reported Expressly for this Journal.) 
JULY 2, 1875. 
DELIVERED IN NEW YORE. 
English Cannel. n 
TOS HAM. ... 2.2 ccccccccccccvccvvescessesces $17 00 @ 18 00 
Kirkless Hall. ............csccceeccccseccccees 1650 @ 170 
English Caking Coals. 


Newcastle GAaS........--..eeee cece eeee seen eres $12 00 @ 00 00 | 
1150 @12 00 | 


Liverpoo! Caking.....-...+++e-sseeee seer eeee es 
Rritish Province Coals. 
PICKOU 2... .cee cece eens cceeecen cere eree seme eeessenseesees 2 50 


Block House—At Mines, $2 12, GOld,.......eseeseeseees - 000 








Galedonia—At Mines, $2 00, Goid.................0..000- 0 00 

Little Glace Bay—At Mines, 1 8734, Gold............... 2 00 

Lingan—At Mines, $2 25. Gold..............02 cccccceee 0 00 

ne 5 ckbuwecasdeduaceesbebes eovseees 8 00 
os ND NG 65 dkny dud cab SS RRAES chad ax sees 22 
a EE ae ee NS ee 


(Duty, 75 cents per ton, gold. Freight to New York $2 25 
curreucy. Cost of above coals delivered in New York, $5 25 
@ $6 004%, currency.) 

Pennsylvania Coals. 


Penn Gas Coal—At Ami0y..........scescocceee $700 @0 00 
Westmoreland—At Amboy..................0.. 700 @0 00 
(In New York both the above coals $7 50) 

Pha te Rick bine eneranns ses asakes<vkcaee chs 750 @000 
NG ssc debeacns AubensneOsenceeesoo¥e 77% @000 
West Virginia Coals. 

PE cicsnstad Sienveon eeeeakeneteeee $740 @ 000 
a Seer boo vae Gites coteness 8. wee 
Es 5s si svevecesocsesseece csscesss 740 @ 000 
NE CE nau wcbdeccseseseccec tons eens 740 @ 000 
MOUTMOME,. ....02 0 rcvccccccccceccccccscscccvccecs 740 @ 000 
csc cavussovnshhisces csttktsneck 740 @ 000 
as Fink baniss 0600040006 666s 6c0nses 740 @ 000 
I ins cht anna cnbokens ooan ee 600 @ 650 
McKenzie Compound Mixture.............. . -_— 
American Cannel! Coals. 

Peytona of West Virginia................... $1250 @ 0000 

I I os 5 cnc pues 6tnccescss000s ose, = 

Canneiton Canmel............sseccseee Seuwe 12 50 

Red Bank—at Philadelphia. ............c...cccccecceces T 60 
= PE cccincbvns waves keuseees ana 9 00 

Asphalts. 

Albertite of New Brunswick.................. $00 @ — 00 

Ritchie Mineral of West Virginia............. 1800 at Balt’e. 

vans cons 5050 6h-+0h0 00000 even —— @ 40 


The Waverly Coal and Coke Company of Pittsburgh, have 
contracted with ihe Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co. fur 40,000 tons 
of their Youghiogheny coal, oh private terms, 
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&@” In looking for ofvetnenenten see figures 1 to 12, within 
brackets, at head of advertisement pages. 
GAS BURNERS, APPARATUS, ETC. 
American Meter Co.—West 22nd st., N. Y., Arch and 22d 


Bet., Phil., 324 Washington st., Boston.... . ............. 11 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—S. Decatur Smith, York and 
NE, Us iBs ccccccsescsdescssncs sp oceseccese 8 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes—R. D. Wood & Co., Phila- 
ro nk Gath ES eidina s <5 icnsendoehs enatspccesss-oscces 10 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Jno. McNeal & Sons, Bur- 
I, Wir Sag Saad deieWsd cosiecorecessenciee bie ats 8 
Franklin Foundry and Pipe Works—Jas. Marshall & Co., 
23 Nineteenth street, Pittsburgh, Pa.. ...........  ..... 2 


Gas Valves (Chapman) 75 and 77 Kilby St., Boston, Mass... 3 
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Gas Meters, etc.—Harris, Griffin & Co., 12th and Brown 
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Gas Meter Manufacturers—Harris & Bro., 1117 Cherry st., 
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Gas Fixtures, Etc.—Archer & Parcoast Manufacturing Co. 
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Gas Fixtures, Etc.—Mitchell, Vance & Co., 597 Broadway... 7 
Gasholders, Etc.—Deily & Fowler, 39 Laurel st., Phila., Pa.. 4 


Gas Screen—James P. Mahon, Boston, Mass........ ....... 5 
Gas Engineer—Henry Cartwright, Phil. Pa................ 4 
Lime Hurdles.—Manhattan Lime Hurdle Co., Geo. W. Day, 
Treas., No. 8 Railroad Square, Haverhill, Mass..... ..... 2 
Lava Tips and Scotch Tips—Charles H. Meyer & Co., 227 
NIE GIRO, DON Ris ic disk wash hk isc vcecevecicvccccce 8 
National Tube Works Co., 78 William St., N. Y............. 7 
Patent Conically Slotted Wood Trays—John L. Cheesman, 
Se LD ann sauhetnnbddinecbkedsetee céuu 4 


Patent Gas Exhauster—Smith & Sayre, 95 Liberty sttreet.. 4 
Pelouze & Audouin Condenser—taa’ R. Smedberg, Sole 
Agent for U, 8.: San Francisco, Cal.; Henry ee, 
médecine in, w-. «. —ORRPrSer Re IIe Aen 
Petroleum Gas—J. D. Patton, Treverton® Pa............... 
Pateng Gas Exhauster—S. ss Townsend, Agt., 31 ay 
DU, SE Ms eises Sessee due deeasneseesss <tebestdlesccceee 


GAS COALS. 
Cannelton Coal Co. of West Virginia—J. Tatnall Lea, 325. 


Chestnut street, Phila, Pa. . ree ccc cscccsacccdeccoescce 3 
Despard Coal Co.—Parmelee & Bros., Agents, 32 Pine a, 
BOOT BNET 645 sb2n4des bincacekeebsbecusde fibens Ha peese dans 7 


Gas Coals—Bird, Perkins & Job, ST Sonths. at. HM. Ye vicssccss 8 
Monongahela Gas Coal—5é Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 6 
New York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company—384 Fenn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa....... ab tnn bbs es 90s eaneehrn 6 
Ohio Gas Cannel—G. Merryweather, Pine cor. Wm. sts, 
Penn Gas Coal Co.—11 Merchants’ Exchange, Phil. and 90 


iE ns 05s sccdninacens ciaialsaeidieisieds 3% 
Peytona Cannel Coal—S. E. Low, 58 Broadway, N. Y....... 5 
The Newburg Orrel Coal Co.—Chas. W. Hays, Agent in New 

York, Trinity Building, 111 B’way, Room7. ............. 6 


Tyrconnell Gas Coal—52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md...... 6 
Westmoreland Coal Co.—230 South 8rd Street, Phil. Pa.... 7 
Yougheogheny Coal—Perkins & Job, 27 South St. N. Y.... 7 


FOUNDRIES. 


Atlantic Dock Iron Works—John P. Kennedy, Office 98 
Liberty street, N. Y., P. O. BOX 2348,..........cccceccccees 
Cast-Iron Pipes and Fittings—B. S. Benson, 52 East Monu- 
ment street, Baltimore, Md.............cccccccccececsccece 
Continental Works—T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint............ 6 
Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J.—Jesse W. Starr & Son, 5 
Gloucester Iron Works—J. P. Michellon, Sec., 6 North 7th 
SRR Fe, Pi a0605080.505aendosnbetakebadesss whakeass 4 
Mill Street Foundry.—Geo. Stacey & Co., Cincinnati. O.... 5 
National Foundry and Pipe W orks—Wm. Smith, Carroli, 
Pike, Smallman & Wilkins streets, Pittsburg, a 6 
Oregon , Iron Foundry.—Herring & Floyd, 140 ee 
SURAT S El 0606054 “bos: dub indacsuaadstesueadans vanes oxcae 
Pascal Iron W orks—Morris, Taskar & Co., Philaaelphia. . “hs 
Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., Providence, R. L — 
is Sep I SEE ceAGA ptbSP 0. Sob ocacccvckbabaskukteees 3 


WATER METERS, PUMPS, ETC. 
Cast Iron Pipes for Water and Gas—Riley A. Brick, 112 


SUOUIE s ock sek cccdevsdacccdasisusesieds soceek® 
Valves for Water, Steam and Gas—Ludlow Valve Man’g 
Co., 46River dtrest, Troy, 8. X ....--0cccccceepasoateee ces 6 


Water Pipes, etc.—S. Fulton & Co., 412 Walnut st., Phila... 7 
CLAY RETORT WORKS. 
B. Kreischer & Son, Clay Retorts, etc., 58 Goerck st., N- Y. 8 
Cheltenham Fire Brick and Clay Retort Works—Evens & 
Howard, 916 Market street, St. Louis, Mo................. 
Manhattan Clay Retort Works, 15th st., near Av. C. 
Philadelphia Fire Brick Works, Vine and 28d sts., Phila. 


LAMPS, STOVES, PETROLEUM, ETC. 


Lamps—M. B. Dyott, 114 South 2nd Street, Phil, Pa. ...... 1 
Patent Lamp Post—J. W. Graham, Chillicothe, ‘Ohio, or 
A. M. Callender, office of thisJournal..................... 9 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Analysis and Testing of Gas Coals—Prof. Henry Wurtz, 
12 Hudson Torrace, Hoboken, N. J. 
Architect and General Gas Engineer—William Farmer, 


S30 DPCM TASC ME, Wh Wisse kos tc odcdcvacéasundthucay 5 
Brass Cocks, Plumbers’ Materials, etc., etc. Me Nab & Har- 
lin Manufacturing Co., 56 John st., N. ER ovecavesmethcase 7 


Cements—S. L. Merchant & Company, 76 South st., N.Y... 
Contractors for Gas Works, Etc.—Murray & Baker, Fort 
Py Bs 6.60: dics howd see ceny ch eceene dens rennese eee O 
Fodell’s System of Bookeeping—A. M. Callender & Co., a 
PMN Wiig WNT Ns 55 Wavincnccssccectebuccavuedss hebetos on 
Gas Engineer—B. ry Chollar, 914 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.. 
sgt t wane ned ot America, 63 and 64 Drexel Building, 
as +i Mes «fos aShA MEd oben gs ce hbdchi die Cone aaatecas 2 
Kidd’s Gas conseueers Guide—A,. M. Callender & Co., 42 
UO REOO, The Wetivin show 60s overs cede svdcccwvbdsseuqsccévs 
Mee how Lastbeeee of Technology—Samuel Kneeland 
SE, Ser cte Mt tsaiech csc ctasSteacessoese ¢0000 


National’ Co Coal Gas Company—H. P, Allen, 4 Warren street 
ee Sods 6 ss neBeeaar tess aeatmh 00 Anbeess <s6ceeqes ccce 6 
School of Mines, Columbia 7% East 49th st............ 9 
Gerecaing Shovels—Herring & Floyd, 740 ES ‘st. 
nds Pay $0000 bie d SES chee S868 666500850000 Kets sede 
Scientific and Practical Chemist and Geologist—Profetsor 
Henry Wurtz, 12 Hudson age A Mts Wavansess sageeees se 
saresuin Shovels—G. W. Dean, 1358 Broadway, N. Y..... 


Springfield Gas Machine—Corner Canal and Contre § St... 
Slade’s Automatic Fire Governor—Jas. Slade, Gas Works, 
Yonkers, N. Y 




















a _ —_ —______ __- ee 





DAVID 8S. BROWN, Pres’t. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas. 


Cast Iron Heating and Steam Pipe. 





Gloucester Iron Works, 


OFFICE—NO. 5 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES P. MICHELLON Stc’y. 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Sup'’t. 


CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE. 


Stop Valves. water or Gas, 


Fire Hydrants, 


GAS HOLDERS 
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CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


° MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHAPMAN GAS VALVES. 


Office and Sales Room 75 and 77 Kilby Street, Boston. 











These Valves have been in use for several years, and are pronounced by all who 
have used them to be 


The Best Gas Valves Ever Made . 


They afford a direct passage the full size of the ge The seats are made of an 
alloy similar to Bassrrr metal, specially prepared for the purpose, and superior to all 
other metals used for the seats of Gas Valves. It does not corrode under any circumstan- 
ces to which it is exposed. 


There is no LIABILITY OF COHESION between the Gate and Seat, and the Valves can 
be relied upon to sHuT TIGHT and OPEN EasILy at all times—an important desideratum when 
used for street mains, in cases of fire. 

SSS 


y, We refer to the following named Gas-Light Companies among the many that have 
Z used these Valves: 


ee ALLLIILD) 





Ys iy 
> Vp Sry, 





BOSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. SOUTH BOSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CHARLESTOWN GAS-LIGHT CO., CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
NEWTON & WATERTOWN GAS-LIGHT CO., WATERTOWN, Mf 68. LYNN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LYNN, MASS. 

LAWRENCE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LAWRENCE, MASS. FITCHBURG GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
PEOPLES GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITIZENS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, NEWARE, N. J. 

CITIZENS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. WILLIAMSBURGH GAS-LIGHT CO., WIRLIAMSBURGH, N. Y. 
ae AND WATER VALVES } INCH TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER. STEAM VALVES } INCH TO 12 INCHES DIAMETER. 


—_ ———_. —_-+__« 


- PATENT IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER. | 


s 


a ee 


s 

. 
. 

~ 


a) at 








P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
S. $. TOWNSEND, GENERAL AGENT, 31 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


The following are some of the advantages we claim for this Exhauster over all others : 

Finst.—It is simpler in its mechanical construction than any other Exhauster in use. 

Szconp.—The internal parts consist of only two revolvers, each cast entire in one piece, without a single screw, bolt, nut, washer, key, 
or other part to get loose on the inside and stop or break the machine. The internal operating parts, therefore, can not get out order 
and hence require no care or attention. 

Tarrp.—Every part of the machine requiring care or attention, as the journals, gearing, etc., is external, easily observed and attended 
to. i changes, adjustments, and repairs are made from the outside. The journal bearings, if necessary, can be renewed in a few 
minutes. 

Fovurra.—The internal operating parts are practically gas-tight, but are not in actual contact, hence there is no internal friction oz 
wear. The machine is therefore operated with less power than any other. 

Firra.—They are built in the most complete and substantial manner, with steel shafts and improved journal bearings, and their 
durability is almost without limit. y 

We build them of any required capacity, large or small, adapted to any kind of works or place. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving all particulars as to capacity, speed, power required, dimensions, and price of each size, 


snd references to parties using them. P. H. & F, M. ROOTS. 
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SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster 


T. F. ROWLAND, 


Continental Works, 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 











And Patent Compensator. ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
-~m e ns 
bel a= 
oo € z 
oa . . 
Ss ae 
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See Ss a 4 
Bos oo 
aa ge a | 
= & re] & | 
228 rs ot | GAS-HOLDERS 
“ m = s 
gs= 46s | OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 
cat + @& = 
Ség “4.3 | Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains 
7 a3 ms Bs | and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Ses ge? Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch. Plans 388 
Ons Det . 4 and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
be =| o & = | 
ee Os .. o | for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
ae BE = 2 5 } Towns, snsusneinene and Manufactories. 
sat Hat 2 te 
= = >} 5 4 r JESSE Ww ‘STARR & SON, 
| =:3: 22. = Camden Iron Work 
| Eeifdaa | amaen on Orks 
3 ‘ 2S eS é sj Camden, New Jersey, 
e - mn - = 
252 2 8 ae n | Philadelphia Office, People’s Bank Build- 
e<“Sea mee §& | ing, 435 and 437 Chestnut Sireet. 
s€sanuh- < | MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss23s8 ct 2 
S 2 3 =| q ¢ A ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
“oss fH Bo WORKS, 
See a dae 
- c 3) 
Sex+ogc & a BZ P 
ao? ae §| Wrought Iron Roof Ditmas 
Ttoas Dm n 
=e s N gy a © For Retort and other touses Retorts and all castings re 
[s. . ra 32 © | quired for setting them in the latest and most improve 
= 2 Cs & 25 & | model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCKUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
y oA © MS8BSg : for relieving the Retorts from pressure, PURIFIERS, varyin 
a£c°ch>e 3 5 g > | from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying ce pacity, 
ose B® ue <=] 
fo a rr) os a * + 
gis as =z #|Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 
ecog8 h & ‘ 
5 + 4 Fes & | for Purifiers. Ste‘ion Meters of all sizes. 
P= ° as » 
eaPsa =a 8 g 
s mao | 
pea ess & GAS HOLDERS, 
hoa PSs TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 
= = 2 z 2 | with cast iron guide and suspension frames. GAS 
eo ee 


ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 14 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER or GAS. Street Main con- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SIEVES, etc, 


cues & PANCOAST M4y- - me aaigt ted 


Wrought lron Work. 
Ke All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and abou 
2 Gas Works. 226-tf 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC Jesse W. STARR. JDSsSE W. STAYR, JR. 


SLADE'’S 


GAS FIXTURES, AUTOMATIC FIRE GOVERNOR. 


Patentep Avucust 4, 1874. 


It regulates the speed of Exhausters by controlling the fire. 
The least pressure on the Retorts opens the Damper in the 
Boiler Chimney and under the fire, and closes them as soon 

as the pressure is removed. Saves the boiler, fuel, and all 
FRENCG H B RO NZES & C RYSTAL C HAN DELI E RS. attention, exvept to supply the fire. Come and see it, or ad- 
dress JAMES SLADE, 
Gas Lace Yonkers, N. Y. 














AND IMPORTERS OF 





67 Greene Street, 

















, Above Broome. New York. coene | cE NES PT oe re Caen meeed 
pth Benard naheaseaeubiebetiasalaii a - §. FULTON & CO., 
Cas Engineers, | FOR SALE, PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
AND PARTIES ENGAGED IN THE nn A OF | CONSHOOKEN, PA., 


Manufacturers of 
GAS WORKS, 200 Tons PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 


who desire information regarding PETROLEUM GAS, either PIPES. AND PUDDLZv BARS. 
or use pure, or for enriching, are requested to address, sta CAN Ni E L CH | P Ss = y 
conten Also, Heavy and Light Castings of every description. 
EE J.D, PATTON, | Address H, E, HOY, 


242 South Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
$68-un! Treverton, Northumberland Co" Pa, | 34 New Street, N.Y. | SAMUEL FULTON, TEO. THREWENDT 
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CINCINNATI GAS*WORKS. ERECTED 1871-72-73.—WM FARMER, ENn«., LACLEDE GAS WORKS ERECTED .872.--WM. FARMER, ENG 


WILLIAM FARMER. 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Room 95, New York. 


’ 




































ea 
WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon a!l matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS, or any other description of baildings. Will 
furnish General and Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity. 
PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS: 


Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Hydraulic Mains for Retort Benches, 
Blowers for Forges, Foundries, &c. 
Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 


a 
REFERENCES: 


Professor SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. | Prof. HENRY WURTzZ, Editor AMERICAN Gas-LIGHT JouRNAL, Nv Y. 

GEN. Cas. RoomE, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. GEN, A, HICKENLOOPER, Vice-President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
A. W. BENSON, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. . \ FREDERICK CROMWELL, Vice-President Laclede Gas-Light Company. St. Louis Mo, 
W. W. SCARBOROUGH, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. | C, VANDERVooRT SmiTH, En¢ineer Manhatten Gas-Light Company, N. 2 

S. L. Hustep, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting Engineer, San Prancises Gav-}.ight Co,, Cal, 





P.P. DEILY, 5 | ee a 
i= penny ‘MECHANICAL & GAS ENGINEER. 
‘|GAS SCREEN, mre 
DEILY & FOWLER, G RE > | To Gas-Light Co's. 
39 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., OFFICE 19 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 5, ee ee elas. : 
° ° BOSTON, MASS. | The undersigned respectfally announces his volunt - 
Builders of Gas Works. JAMES P scaurens Tessguver iameiied ot the Vice-Presidency et ‘ee patie fiieer 
i i , : Company’from the ist of March last, after filling that positi 
MARESAOTUREER OF Manufactory at Haverhill, Mass. Paty eesidaahe in sala, ee pou yee iaeeatioee vm 


G AS-HOLDERS, E. DUFFEE, Agent, Consulting or Constructing Engineer, 


j :] , So 7 y 
Formerly with American Gas SCREEN Co., in the ereetion of new, or the extension of Gas Works. 


Single and Telescopic. Haverhill, Mass. He is prepared to furnish plans and 


Specifications, embracing all the latest improvements in 
WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES, the MANUFACTURE OF COAL GAS, at short notice, and 
COAL WAGONS, 


on reasonable terms, His experience of THIRTY YEARS in the 
COKE BARROWS, 


construction of Gas and Water Works, Railroads, Tunnel- 
AND ALL 


ings etc,, enables him to refer with confidence to any of the 
Wrought Iron Work 


Works erected by him, as a guarantee [of satisfaction and 
ability. 
CONNECTED WITH GAS WORKS. 
ta” Particular attention paid to Extensions and Repajrs. 


By arrangements with reliable manufacturers of all MATE- 
RIAL and SUPPLIES used by Gas Companies, he is prepared to 
furnish promptly all such orders, with best selections, and 
to give satisfaction as to prices, terms, etc,, and respect- 
fully solicits a share of patronage. 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Gas Engineer, 
2107 GREEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 379-6t 


B. S, BENSON. 


RAMEE. oF The Screen is made with an ash or oak frame, perforated i pipet 
with ROUND RATTANS, turned and reeved through, drawing K I D D ? S 
the frame firmly together, strengthening it without the use 

of nails or rivets, 


This Screen is reversible, can be used either side up, gives j d 
Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings a large purifying capacity; there is no clogging by foul lime, Cc as Consu mers Gui e 
9 | as the rattan presents a smooth surface and can be cleaned | Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 
very easily. It is considered by all Gas Engineers who have | out any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
used it to be the best Screen now in use. | and money value of the Gas consumed. fAlso the best method 
t2- Samples sent Free to all Parts of the | of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. 


Gas and Water Mains. United States. It will be to the advantage of Gas Companies to supply 


their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 














AND 


All sizes from 8 to 30 inc&® cast vertically in 123¢ feet lengths All communications should be addressed to venting complaints arising from their want ot knowledge in 
JAMES P. MAHAN, regard to the registration of their meters. For sale by 
Office & Factory 52 East Monument St., 19 Tremont Row. Room 5. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


42 Pine Street, New York, Room is, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 884-6t Boston, Mass, 
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GAS COALS. 


TH E 


PENN GAS COAL CO 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED. 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


OFFICES 
No. 11 Merchants Exchange, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich ety Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. aa 


CANNELTON COAL CO. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
Offér for sale the’following Coals, from their Colliery at CANNELTON, Kanawha County, West Vir- 
ginia,.delivered at RICHMOND, Va. : 


CANNELTON CANNEL, : 


acknowledged to be the most valuable ENRICHER produced in this country, a gross ton yielding 10,000 
cubic feet of GAS of 64°54 CANDLE POWER; COKE 32 bushels, of good quality. 


CAN NELTON CABING COAL. 





PANY 





ae, 














ia 
Per cent. of Ash in 














6 | .82 | 1.48 .66 


| 


1.289 | .476 


Sulphur in Spectr. Grav ITY. 
VoLATILE Hl Smiaage Taas se He hi 
= 1 . . 
MATTER Coxe. Coat. | Coxe. | Coxe. | Coat. | VOLATILE Coan. | Gas 
| | | Matrer. 
hit! == Taree 9% at es ee, js 
| | | 
3.1 | 64.9 | ea 
| 


a _ _—— — —_z— a 


MAXIMUM YIELD, 5 06 cubic feet of Gas per <n of. Coal—A “yield of 4° 18 cubic feet per Ib.. 
= 16 14-100 Candle-Power. 


OKE, of very fine quality—1453 pounds produced from one ton of coal. 
J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. 0. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 
(PERKINS & JOB, 27 South Street,N. Y. 


91 State Street, wig 
(H. Ww. <stsniat ete & SON, New Haven. 





SALES AGENTS - 


~ MONONGAHELA 
GAS COAL COMP’Y 


Of West Virginia. 
OFFICE, 56 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


(P. O. Box 482.) 
BALTIMORE. 


| ie! THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 

ng, 111 Broadway. 

SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 

market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity ; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

It has been for a a — very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the MTs the and Citizen’s Gas Light 


Companies of Brookl the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
L. $. BOYER & CO,, GENERAL SALES AGENTS. | pany of Baltimore, Md. vane ithe Providence Gas ~ wight Com- 
The result of use of this coal in quantity by several of the pany, Providence, R. L 


largest gas works in tne country, is reported as follows, viz. , a. best dry coals shipped, and the promptest ——? 
Yield of gas, 10,000 to 10,500 feet per ton of 2,240 lbs. ; illum- | 


inating power, 16% to 1734 standard candles; coke, good in | THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY | 


quantity and quality. 350-3m 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., DESPARD COAL 


MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA, | To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 
Cempany’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimere. Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 Bway, N. Y. Wharves Locust Point 
SHIPPING Pornt—Baltimore, Md. 





Thomas Gemmell, President. 
A. Robinson, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bissell, Secretary. 
Mines at Wilsonburg, Harrison Co., W. Va 
Shipping Port, Baltimore. 














Compat7’s Office, 29 ‘South aa Baltimore. 
Among the consumers of Despard C 
Light oes light w YOR: 3 New pn, 2 rick Comme Gas 
This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas, with an 11) t- ght Compsny, New a ity Gas t Company 
y . ’ umina N.J.3 Ww. ’ : 


ng power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very superio coin ny Company ; Portland Gas ht 
Coke, with little Ash, and scarcely any clinker, 304-ly ieee to them ia requested! 904-ly 








oal, we name: Man- 


NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
| Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
justly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—384 Penn Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office—C. & P. RR. Coal Pier, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. WATERBURY & by General Sales Agents, 
351 ay 137 Broadway, New York. 








PEYTONA 


From West Virginia. 


Yields over 13,000 teet of Gas perton. At ten 
thousand feet (standard yield) the illuminating power 
s over 43 candles. Purifies 4,510 feet to the bushel 


of lime. 
8S. E. LOW, Secretary, 
Office, 58 Broadway. 


OFFICE OF THE 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY, 


No. 4 Warren Street, New York. 


H. P. ALLEN, President. 
I. B. BRICE, Vice-President. 
A. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
WM. J. VALENTINE, Treasurer. 
GEORGE W. HARRIS. Engineer. 


This Company is the owner of the GWYNNE-HARRIS, o 
AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process, for making Gas for 
Lighttng or Heating purposes, by the perfect decomposition 
of superheated steam, under what is known as the 


GWYNNE AND HARRIS PATENTS. 

This process has been fully tested nearly 50,000,000 cubic 
feet of Gas having been made under it, and fully demonstrat- 
ing the fact that itis the greatest mprovement ever made 
in the manufacture of Gas, either for Lighting or Heating 
purposes. With halfaton of Anthracite Coal 150,000 cubic 
feet of Gas per day is made from three benches, and the labor 
is sosmall that one man can attend three or four benches. 

The process can be put into either Coal or Oil Gas Works 
(or where both Coal and Oil are used) at small cost, without 


any interruption to the working of other benches. The Citi- 
zens Gas-Light Company of Brooklyn, after using it for more 
than seven months, have found it not only far better, but ac- 
tually eheaper than atmospheric airin making Gas, with the 
use of * petroleum and its products.” 
Further information, and terms of sale of rights will be 
wa, upon, «pplication t to the won td 348-ly 








Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s White Cement, 


NoumBeErs 1 anv 2. 
From best London Manufacturers. 


FOR SALE BY 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


76 South Street, New York, 
Corner Maiden Lane. 344-ly 





—B. E. CHOLLAR, 
GAS ENGINEER, 


914 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| 855~ 
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WROUGHT TRON 


ENAMELED GAS AND WATER PIPE, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY THE 


NATIONAL TUBE WORKS COMPANY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lap-welded Steam and Cas Pipe, 
Tubing and Casing for Artesian, Oil and Salt 


Wells (witi PATENT PROTECTING COUPLING), 


Lap-welded Iron Boiler Tubes, 
Mack’s Patent Injector, Etc. 
WORKS AT BOSTON, MASS., ,,, M°KEESPORT, PENN. 


—-090 ———— 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES. 


New York, No. 78 William Street. 
Buffalo, No. 216 Main Streo_ 











Chicago, Nos. 112, 114 & 116 Lake Street, 
Cincinnati, Nos. 119, 121 & 123 Pearl St. 








THE WAVERLY COAL AND COKE CO. 


Offer for Sale the 


YOUGHIOGHENY COAL 


DOUBLE SCREENED, 


from their Oolliery at Smith’s Mills, on the Youghiogheny River, thirty-seven and a half miles southerly 
of Pittsburgh. This Coal has the preference in Pittsburgh over all other YOUGHIOGHENY COAL for 
GAS PURPOSES. 


The facilities of the WAVERLY COMPANY are unsurpassed by those of any other Company on the 
Youghiogheny. 


Full particulars can be had by addressing 


PERKINS & JOB, Agents, 


27 South Street, New York. 


91 State Street, Boston. 
eth. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


CHARTERED 1854. 








MINES situated on the Pennsylvania and the Connellsville Railroads in Westmore- 
land County, Pa. 


POINTS OF SHIPMENTS: 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, Pier No, 2 (upper side), Greenwich, Delaware River, 
Pier No. 1 (upper side), South Amboy, New Jersey. 
Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well known 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


has been largely used by the GAS COMPANIES, RAILROADS, and IRON and STEEL 
WORKS in the New England and Middle States, and its character is established as having no 
superior for freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 

Principal Office, No. 230 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD C. BIDDLE, President. 
EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Sec. FRANCIS H. JACKSON, Vice Pres’t 








TO GAS COMPANIES. 


ANTED—A SITUATIONIAS GAS METER INSPEC- 





ANTED—A PERSON OF CHARACTER, 4ND WHO 

has had twenty-five years experience in Constructing 

and Managing Gas Works, desires a position as Engineer or 

Manager of Worksmaking from 30_to 150,00000 cubic feet 
per year. 

Refers by permission to George B. Neal, Esq Engineer 


and Treasnrer Charlestown (Mass,) Gas Company; Messrs, 
Davis & Farnum, Contractors and Builders of Gas Works, 
123 W treet, Boston, Mass. Please address ENGI- 
NEER, the above parties. 362-8t 





TOR, by one who is practically used to all the latest 
improvements, ag applied tothe Measurement of Gas and the 
Fittings of the Pipes Has also had long experience in the 
Photometric Tests and Ammonia and Sulphur Tests as prac- 
tised by the best methods, and is qualified to inspect all the 
work connected with this department. Bestof references as 


to abilityand experience furnished. AddressJamEs M. Haw 
ILTON care of Editor Gas-LiguT JOURNAL. 
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Patent Sleeve or Protecting Couplings 








& HARLIN MAN’FG CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS COCKS 


FOR STEAM, WATER AND GAS. 


Piumbers Materials. 


WRoUGHT IRON PIPE 


Gas and Steam Fitters’ 
TOOLS. 


56 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 


ct Illustrated Catalogue and Price sent on application, 
378-3m 


M°NAB 














illustrated Circular of over 100 pages 
sent Free. 869-1t 


MITCHELL, VANCE & coa., 
Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble (locks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantle Ornarfents, &c. 
Salesroom, 597 BROADWAY, 

Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 


NEW YORE. 


Sovecial designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls Lodges. &c. 





RILEYA A. BRICK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 
FOR WATER AND GAS, 
ALSO, 
AS WORKS AND MACHINERY CASTINGS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No. 112 Leonard Street, New York. 
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* Fite Brick Works and Office, 





236 ® 


KE} pH GON FIRE IRE BRICK & CLAYS 


ETORE RE WORKS: 








PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKUMET), 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


say Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 








NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


Retort Works. 


&@™ Established in 1845. gg 
(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 


B. KREISCHER & SON, 


OFFICE, 


GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK 
Of all shapes and sizes. 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


shortest notice, 
B. KREISCHER & SO 





DECATUR SMITH, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
SMITH & ELLIS. 


cast IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


| FOUNDRY COR. OF YORK AND MOYER STS, 

Philadelphia. 

| Several Thousand 2, 3, 4,6 and 8 inch 
Cast Iron GAS and WATER PIPES 
on hand, for immediate delivery. 


S@ Fittings for Gas and Water Mains. 
319- sana 








R. D. Woop & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE FIRE ee CLAY 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. _ Retort Works, 


MAURER & WESER, 
Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, (Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 
400 Chestnut Street. 


Office and i «ne Avenue C. 
- JAMES MARSHALL & CO. | acai 
Franklin Foundry and > AND TILES, 


Manufactures of 
Of all shapes and sizes. 
Pipe Works, | 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


s@ Articles of every description made to order at short 
GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES, 














notice, (135 
HY. MAURER, ADAM WEBER. 


CHAS. H. MEYER & C0. 


227 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
IMPORTERS OF 


LAVA TIPS AND SCOTCH TIPS. 


ALL ORDERS DELIVERED FREE TO NEW YORE. 
859-ly 





works, iSth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nimeteenth Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B.—Pipe from 8-inch and upwards cast in 13 ft. lengths. 
em Send for Circular and Price List. 





58 Goerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. ¥ 


Articles of every description made to order at the 








JOHN McNEAL & 
SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe. 


Works—Burlington, N. J. 


Having withdrawn from the firm of R. D. Woop & Co., the 
practical management of which we have had since the organ- 
ization of that firm until June 1871, we have now completed 
our Works for the manufacture of CAST IRON PIPE and 
Castings generally. 

Having immediate rail and watercommunication with New 
York and Philadelphia, as well as the coal and iren regions 
we have every advantage of situation. 

Our experience in the manufacture of Pipe for a great many 
years, has enabled us in rebuilding to practically apply Ma- 
chinery and Fixtures of the very best character, to insure 
good work. 

We are now prepared to contract for this class of Castings 
under the most favorable terms. 


Office and Works eesti N. Je 





=“ 


2 


T. DEAN, Pres’t. b SMITH = 
S. F. Dewey, V. bina? OFFICE OF tae M. WaRD, Pe 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 


Nos. 63 and 64 Drexel Building, 
P. O. Box, 5131. NEW YORK. 








THE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY OF AMERICA, owners or 
the Patent Processes for making ILLUMINATING GAS from 
PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


Gale and Rand Patents, 


are prepared to treat with Gas Companies and Manufactur- 
ers of Gas for the use of said processes. 

An examination of the merits of these inventions as dem- 
onstrated by practical experience in alarge number of Gas 
Works employing them, will not fail to convince the intelli- 
ligent Gas Manufacturer of the great advantages derived 
from their use. 

Gas of unexceptional quality, of high illuminating power is 
made at many of these works by these processes, at a cost of 
from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. less than an ordinary qualito 
of illuminating gas can be made by any other methods in use. 
Gas Companies generally may easily, and at small outlay for 
making the necessary changes in manufacturing apparatus, 
double their net earnings, and supply a much better light 
their patrons, at greatly reduced prices. 

The Company respectfully refer to Companies using these 
processes in this city, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago and eise- 
where, and especially tothe Mutual Gas-Light Company of 


Detroit. Mich., whose works more nearly conform in all de- 
tailsof construction to the original plans of the inventors, 
thanth os’e of other Com 





panies, 
orrespondence, etc., address to office as above. 
JOSEPH M. WARD, Secretary. 
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JOHN P. KENNEDY, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Hoy, Kennedy & Co.., 
GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
For the Erection, Alteration and Extension | 
\of Gas Works. 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 
Office 98 Liberty Street. P. O. Box 2,348 


AGENT FOR THE 
ATLANTIC DOCK | 


lron & Machine Works, 


FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. | 

MANUFACTURERS Of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts | 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air | 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with | 
every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- 


nolders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor- 
nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron | 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Tar | 
Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure | 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust- | 
ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy Steam En- | 


gines, Boilers, Etc., Etc, 
Post Office Box 2,348. Office 98 Liberty st 


, LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


OFFICE AND WORKS. 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 


(Double and Single Gate 4% inch to 36 inch—outside and 
inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS, 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 








REFERENCES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





rp To Gas Companies. 
CHEESMAN’S 


CONICALLY AND DIAMOND SLOTTED 
SOLID WOOD TRAYS. 


PaTENTED OcToBER 21, 1862 anp JuneE 10, 1873. 





The above Trays are made from half inch to one anda 
quarter inch thick with a strong centre piece, bars bevelled 
on top. Aiso the Diamond Bar Tray cru be used either 
side up; smoothest and most durable Traysin use. They 
are now used by more than three hundred Gas Companies 


in the United States and other places. 
JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
151 and 158 Avenue C, New York. 


GRAHA M’S 


Patent Anti-Freezing 
LAMP POST. 


THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 
POST EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE 

PUBLIO. 


Wooster, OHIO 
Jan. 24, 1871. 
J. W. GRAHAM, 

Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th inst at hand. 
In reply I would say 
that we have tested the 
six anti-freezing Lamp 
Posts purchased from 
you, and find them to 
be all as you represent- 
ed. Whilst nearly a 
dozen of our sixty-five 
Posts were frozen down 
last month and first of 
this not one of yours 
was affected by the 
heavy frost. What can 
you sell them at? 

Yours traly, 
LUCAS FLATTERY 

Sec’y Wooster Gas- 

Light Co. 








Address the Patentee, 
J. W. GRAHAM, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


THE MANHATTAN 


LIME 


250-9t 





Are LIGHT, STRONG, and DURABYE. 


| 
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Will purify MORE GAS with same 


any Tray in use. 


They readily command 
every practical Gas Engineer as a SUPERIOR SCREEN. 
Manufactured and shipped to all parts of the country by 


THE MANHATTAN 


~~ LIME HURDLE C0. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 
373-6m 


“SCHOOL OF MINES. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gules 
| FACULTY: 
| F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 

T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
| FRANCIS L, VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer. 


C, F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry 


| JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 

| CHARLES A. JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

WILLIAM G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics. 

| JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics, 
OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. 


JOHN S. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 


amination in arithmetic, al 


ply to 
DR. C .F. CHANDLER, 
Dean of Faculty, 





22-ly 





uuantity of Lime than 


themselves to the judgment of 


REMOVAL. 
BUTLER’S PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS 


MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON AND STEEL. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES 





Perfect in their operation. a vet 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer toall the principal gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the “ne plus ultra 
of Coke Screening Shovels. 

“Orders addressed only to 

HERRING & FLOYD, 
Sole Agents. 
740 Greenwich St., N. WV. 

G2 I stil) retain the original SABBA 
TON LETTERS PATENT, and have granted 
no rights or privileges to any other 
parties. 


CAS PURIFICATION. 


St. John and Cartwright’s 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION 





~ | Alas purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- 


moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sum 

passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials, Saves 
| largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- 
| ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easi/y sulphu- 

rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- 
| monia. Now operating in the following Gas Works: tlamem} 
| New York (21st street); Port Morris; Hunter’s Point; Eas 

New York Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis 
| ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Meriden, Ct. 
| and being introduced in many other places, 
| Cost 70 cents per bushel. One bushel for each square foot 
| of Purifier sufficient. Rights to use for life of Patents, for 

daily makes of gas in thousands; under 25,000 $200; under 
| 50,000, $400; under 100,000, $500 $250 additional for each acdi- 

tional 50,000 per day. 

For further information and instructions, apply to 
| ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, 
21st Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Works. 
" Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for 

| the prepared composition is increasing eo rapidly that delays 
n supply may occur. 


GEO, STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW ww.s 


! _-_— 
GEO. STACEY & UO., 
MANUFAOTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 
GAS-HOLDER: 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Of) Works, 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 83, 35, 37 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STRERT Cia 
| cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE, 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. 
Indianopolis Gas Co, 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co, 
Springfield, O., Gas Co, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. 
Burlington, Iowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cal., Gas Co. 
} R. T. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others. 


Prof. Henry Wurtz, 


Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Peoria, IIL, Gas Co. 
Quincy, Ill., Gas Co. 
Champaign, Ills., Gas Uo. 
Carlinville, Tll., Gas Co. 
Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Uo 
Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 





'|\CGhemist and Ceclogist. 


| Editor of the AMERICAN Gas-LiGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL 


REPERTORY ; the only acknowledged and accredited organ of 
the GAS MANUFACTURING Interest and of WATER SUP 


The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for | PLY, on the American Continent. 
the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. 

For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- | 

‘ bra, geomnery and ain trigo- | tory, in the investigation, by the most recent and advanced 

bometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted | 

without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sub® | 

jects taught. For further nformation and for catalogue, ap- | dwellings, factories, steam-boilers, etc. Chemical Analyses 


Offers his professional services, in the fic!’ and the labora- 
8c.entific methods, of all questions of Water supply of towns 


| Of River; Lake, Spring ana Well-Waters, made by the =e 
| Mproved methods, 
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1849, 


- HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


izth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, 











1873. 


Penna. 


and 49 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Manufacturers of WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, SHOW AND TEST METERS, METER 
PROVERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS, WET AND DRY CEN- 
TER VALVES, and all Apparatus pertaining to Gas Works in their line. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of the ORIGINAL and ONLY CORRECT GAS EXHAUST GOVERNOR, 


We hereby caution all parties against making, vending, or using any Gas Exnaust Governor that will be an encroachment of our patent. 


The support and confidence of Gas Companies, so long enjoyed by us, encourage us to pursue the same undeviating course that has contribu- 
ted to establish the character of our house, and with our extended experience and increased facilities, develop the latest improvement that Science 
ean apply, in the construction of Gas Meters, etc., and thereby merit a continuance of the favors hitherto so liberally extended to us, always guar- 


anteeing satisfaction 
‘ ANDREW HARRIS. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN. 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 


System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES. 


Price $5, which should be sent either in.Check, P. O. Order, 
or Registered Letter. 

Blank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P, 
FODELL, Philadelphia, or 

'A, M. CALLENDER & C“., 
Office GaS-LiGuT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N.Y. 


HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALE KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS : CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD'S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT ,LID. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
or stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORBS, 


and everything connected with well regulated Gas Works, at 
low price, and in complete order. 

N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices. 


SILAS C, HERRING. 





JAMES R. FLOYD. 


THE NATIONAL OIL JOURNAL 


CONTAINS 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PRODUCTION MAN- 
UFACTURE AND USE OF ALL KINDS OF OIL, 


Every One INTERESTED IN Ort SHOvLD Take It 


Subscription—One Dollar. 
Sample Copies Ten Cents. 
NATIONAL OIL JOURNAL COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa 


Cc. CEFRORER, 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUE 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC. 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

















ANALYSIS AND TESTING OF 


GAS-COALS. 


Professor WURTZ desires to call the special attention of all engaged, and interested, in the 
MANUFACTURE OF GAS, or the PURCHASE OR SALE OF GAS-COALS, to his 


GAS LABORATORY, 


now the most complete one in the country, for the Testing and Complete Analysis of GAS-COALS and of 
GASES. 


His Apparatus being all arranged at his own residence in Hoboken, and involving many improvements 
in construction and methods, he is enabled to make such Analyses at greatly reduced cost, and with the ut- 
most promptness as to time, and reliability as to results. 


SA MPLIN G 


will be executed, or supervised—when desired—by Prof. Wurtz himrelf, at the Yard, on the Vessel, at the 
Mine, or elsewhere. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAMPLING will be sent, whon reqibsted. Charges _necessa- 
rily vary according to the amount of work done. 


QUANTITY and CANDLE POWER of Gas only may be determined, or, in addition, determinations 
may be furnished of VOLATILE MATTER, COKE, and ASH, of SULPHUR in the COAL, COKE and 
GAS. Analyses made of the Gas also, and determinations of the DENSITY of the same and of its PERMA- 


NENCY under cold, time, and pressure. Elementary Analyses of Coals and experimental determinations of 
relative HEATING POWER. 


Prof. Wurtz will also examine and report professionally and geologically upon tracts of Coal Lands. 
Frivate Laboratory and Office, 


No. 12 Hudson Terrace, Hoboken, N. J. 


‘CLOSELY ADJACENT TO THE |; FEPRY HOUSES IN HOBOKEN. ) 


PROVIDENCE NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
Steam & Cas Pipe Co., AND PIPE WORKS. 


| 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, | ar aw pices ape PIKE, SMALLMAN 
BUILDERS OF D WILKINS STREETS, 


GAS WORKS |", 817 


wm. SMITH, 
AND 


| 
| Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
GAS-HOLDERS, 


BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, ani 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 

RETORT HOUSE ROOFS, 

PURIFIER COVERS, 


WATER WORKS, 
We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
COKE BARROWS, 
WATER TANKS, 


chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 


cally. 
Particular attention given to 








B.—Pipe from 38-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths, 
t#-SEND FOR CIRCULAR “AND PRICE LIST. >| 


EVENS & HOWARD, 


Manufacturers of a superior quality of 


Enlarging and Rebuild- | Fire-Brick, Clay Gas 
ing Gas Works. | 
PRINoIPAL = AnD Manvuractory Corner Prve | Retorts, 


anp Eppy Sraeets. Provipence, R. I. Gas Tile, Drain Pipe Fine 
FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J.C, HARTSHORN, Treas G r ound Fire Clay 4 &c 
* . 


F. H, MAYNARD Secretary. 
916 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Curoaco Orrice, 103 Wasurneton Sr., Cutcaco, Iur 
FARRINGTON & BRANCH, Agents. 
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SAMUEL DOWN, President. THOMAS J. EARLE, Secretary. T, C. HOPPER, General Superintend 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters (with Slide or Rotary Valves), Station Meters, Dry Centre Valves, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum 
Registers, Meter Provers, King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Exhauster Governors, Experimental Meters, Watchman’s Clocks, Etc., Eto. 

8G Sole Agents for W. Suca’s PHOTOMETRICAL and ANALYTICAL GAS APPARATUS, 

A full assortment of the above kept at the Manufactories and Agencies, where orders may be addressed, 


Agencies. American Meter Compauy, 


87 Water Street, Cincinnati. 512 West Twenty-sceond Street, New York. 
20 South Canal Street, Chicago. Arch and Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia. 
511 Olivo Street, St. Louis. 324 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARRIS & BROTHER, 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRBAGTIOAL GAS MATER MANUVUPAGCTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and al Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 











From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


— eo 


J, Wesley Harris, Washington [arris, William Helme. 


a ee 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, 


Philadelphia, Penn’a. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves), Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s:Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov- 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


Goodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer. Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the onIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and all others are infringements. 

Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. 

All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 














WILLIAM WALLACE GOODWIN. [335 ly] HOWARD KIRK, Special Partner. 
‘ $30 per Dozen. #§#| - MURRAY & BAKER, | ne ee ee 
e ° 
DEAN’S ‘Practical Builders,| Prof, Henry Wurtz. 
NEW PATENT (1873) | And Contractors for the Erection of |Scientific and Practical Chemist and 


: On8 Sa | Geologist. 
Screening Scoop | MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST Editor of “The Am. Gas-Light Journal.” 
SHOVEL IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 


; Ag 
FOR COKE, COAL, ASHES, TION OF COAL GAS. 


PRIVATE OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 12 HUDSON TER- 
RACE, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


‘AND OTHER SUBSTANCES. | (First Block from the Ferry.) 
The frames are 12 by 18 inches, with 2” WoRKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, Consultations in the city may be arranged by appointment, 
lonble om gry ye FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. | at the Gas-LiGHT JOURNAL Office, 42 Pine street Room 18, or 


pe by mg of holes a quarter | elsewhere. Address to private office. 
bed on aly ces pe ona Saeed’ We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “‘The Im- paoe 
They are warranted to be the most dura- | Mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and | 
se Shovel made, | pry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single | : 
Sataeencan Mew Teck. Ges Compe- | Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slateg | Other Mineral Properties—Chemical Analyses—Advice and 
nies and Hotels, | Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, | Investigations in all the Chemical Arts—Chemical Inventions 


Price, 830 per Dozen. | Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought | anq Improvements made. 
Sample sent gratis to any Company, if | Work of every description for Gas-Works. 
desired. As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish . 
wnwne on bene Py ad- | plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait | Prof. W. makes a specialty of Gas CHEMISTRY, and the 
N. Y. Shovel Works, No. 1358 B’way, N. ¥ | Personally upon parties contemplating the construction of | Analysis of Gas, Gas and other Coals, and Potable Waters, 
i of | new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones | Has special laboratories and unequalled facilities for these 


ITUATION IN A GAS WORKS WANTED. The most satisfactory references can be given, if required | 
A young man, a mechanic, with some experience in Gas of thee rience and commercial fairness which character: | purposes. Formerly Chemical Examiner in the U. 8, Patent 


Works desires a place. Can perform the duties of the street | 1zes our dealings. 
or office. Would undertake the charge of a small works, , We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see | OMe, ip 





Geological Explorations and Reports upon Coal Lands, and 








Address the Treasurer of the TRENTO AS-LiguT Co., | Our patterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER , 
e N GAs met iseap vont Wayne, Indians. Expert in Patent Cases 


Trenton, N. J. 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 


TASKER IRON WORKS, NEWCASTLE, DEL. 
Office, Fifth and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia, 


Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold Street, New York. 
Office and Warehouse 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 


Established 1821. 
FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS OFFICE. FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &c,, of ai! Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans, 
WROUGHT IRON ROOt FRAMES —Por Siate, or Corrugated Iron Coverings, with Cast [ron Cornice Gutter, Iron 


Ps Doors and Irames, Wrought [ron Pivot Biinds, Windows and all kizds of Castings and Smith Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS.—Retorts, and@all Castings and Wrought Iron Work required for Setting them on the Latest Plan. 
Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


Ei HAUSTERS,— Ey austers and Compensators, jiy-Passes to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 Cubic feet of Gas per hour, with 
Engines, Governors, Pressure and Vacuum Guages. 


SCRUBBERS — Single or Multitubular Scrubbers, with Self-Acting Pumps for Ammonia Water. 
WASHERS.— Cataract and Single and Multitubular Spray Washera 
ConDENSERS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 


PURIFIERS.—For Purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubie feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Owide of 
Iron, and with either Ash Rivetted or Wronght or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 


CARRIAGES.—Movabie Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 
METERS,.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 
GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gasholders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames, 4 


GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes, uso Bry 
Governors with Flexible Diaphragms for Underground Pipes. 


STOP VALVES.—Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three inches to forty-eight inches diameter. These: 
Valves are proved on both sides, with a heavy Water ! ressure, Flange and Bell Vipes, Fittings and Drips of all de 
scriptions, Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating Building, and Gas Holder Tanks. Lamp Posts and 
Lanterns. 


P. Munzinger’s Patent Ash 





THOMAS T. TASKER Jr. 


Lime Trays. 




















In use at the following Sas-Light Companies: 


Pittsburg Ges Company, Pa. 
Peoples Gas Company, Baltimore. 


Augusta Gas-Light Company, Ga. 
Huntsville Gas Company, Ga. 


New Orleans Gas Company, La 
Salem (ias-Light Company, Mass. 


Lowell Gas-Light Company, Mass. 
Lynn Gas-Light Company, Mass. 
Albany Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
Schenectady Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
Utica Gas-Light Comwany, N. Y. 


Jersey City Gas Company, N. J. 
St. Paul Gas-Light nae Minn. 
Cumberland Gas-Light Company, Md. 


Hartford City Gas-Light Company, Conn. 


Richmond Gas Company, Va. 
McKeesport Gas Company, Pa. 
Middletown Gas Company, Pa. 

East Newark Gas-Light Company, N. J. 
Binghampton Gas Company, N. J 
Zanesville Gas Comprny, Crio, 


New Biitain Gas-Light Company, Conn. 


Rahway Gas-Light Company, N. J. 
Trenton Gas-Light Company, N. J. 
Elmira Gas Company, New York. 

Erie Gas Company, Pa. 

Columbus Gas-Light Company, Obio, 
Westchester Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
Santa Cruz Gas Company, Cal. 
Lawrence Gas-Light Company, Kansas. 
Salem Gas Gompany, N. J. 

Indiana Gas-Light Company, Pa. 
Peoria Gas Company, Ill. 

Montclair Gas Company, N. J. 
Williamsport Gas Company, Pa. 
W-oster Gas Light Compapry. Obio. 


Chattanooga Gas Company Tenn. 
Murfreesboro Gas Company, Tenn. 
Hagerstown Gas-Light Company, Md. 
Hanover Gas Company, Pa. 
Easton Gas Company, Pa. 
Uniontown Gas-Light Company, Pa. 
Coatesville Gas-Light Company, Pa. 
Houston, Gas Company, — 
Wilkesbarre Gas Company, 
Middletown Gas Company, New York.. 
Washington Gas-Light Company, Pa. 
Princeton Gas-Light Company, N. J 
Newark Gas Company, Ohio. 
Pontiac Gas-Light Company, Mich. 
And numerous other Compantes,. 





